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EDITORIAL NOTES 


QCTOBER 24TH, within a few weeks of the appearance of this 

BULLETIN, the United Nations will reach its 10th birthday. 
This year the Charter which constituted the United Nations comes 
up under its own provisions for review and possible amendment. 
Opinions differ on what the United Nations has achieved in its 
first 10 years and what can be done to make it more effective in 
future. But among men of good will there can be no difference 
about the ends for which the United Nations was created: to save 
succeeding generations from the scourge of war; to reaffirm faith 
in fundamental human rights and the dignity of the person; to 
maintain international law and justice ; to promote social progress 
and better standards of life in larger freedom. We cannot better 
celebrate the anniversary than by rededicating ourselves to those 
aims, which faithfully reflect our own traditional ideals, and by 
resolving to make such contribution as each one of us may to the 
arduous task of attaining them. 


A’ TEACHERS OR EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATORS 

we have a special concern for the UN agency responsible for 
educational, scientific and cultural affairs. The activities of 
UNESCO have been subject to grievous misrepresentation, but 
we may remind ourselves that, in the resolution urging the United 
States Government to join in establishing such an organization, 
the late Senator Taft and his congressional colleagues stated that 
‘the future peace and security of the American and all other 
peoples rest upon the achievement of mutual understanding 
among the peoples of the world.’’ The understanding which 
UNESCO is devoted to fostering is close to the heart of our teach- 
ing vocation, as the Association has acknowledged by setting up 
its Commission on International Cooperation through Education. 
In recognition of that responsibility we publish in this issue of 
the BULLETIN a report on the work and policies of UNESCO, 
by its Director-General, Dr. Luther H. Evans. 


I‘ PURSUANCE OF ITS TASK, UNESCO issues scholarly 

publications too numerous for all of them to be noticed indi- 

vidually in the BULLETIN. They range from the Unesco World 

Art Series, containing reproductions in color of characteristic 
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masterpieces of the art of various countries, through such series 
of international studies as Teaching im the Social Sciences, to 
Study Abroad, published annually in English, French and Span- 
ish, and the International Yearbook of Education (a joint enter- 
prise of Unesco and the International Bureau of Education), 
which appeared this year for the 16th time. The Executive 
Director receives copies of Unesco’s educational publications and 
will be glad to furnish members with information about them. 


ONE OF UNESCO’S MOST INTERESTING AND PERTI- 

NENT STUDIES, Cultural Patterns and Technical Change, 
edited by the well known anthropologist Margaret Mead, has been 
reprinted as a Mentor Book at 50 cents by the New American 
Library of World Literature, Inc. Designed as a manual for 
technical assistance workers, it faces the problem of social dis- 
integration caused by injudicious innovations, insists that the 
whole culture must be studied before particular changes are in- 
troduced and, after a wealth of practical illustrations, suggests 
a set of principles to be followed in providing technical assistance. 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND HOW IT WORKS by David 


Cushman Coyle, author of ‘‘The United States Political System 
and How It Works,’’ is another book from the same publisher 
which came out most opportunely this year. It is the fairest, 
clearest and most readable introduction to the work of the United 
Nations and its affiliated agencies that has yet appeared. Al- 
though it is warmly recommended by the UN Under-Secretary for 
Public Information, it is not an official publication. The author 
has therefore been able to shun polite cireumlocutions and bureau- 
cratic clichés and to treat his complex subject in plain and direct 
language. He is both understanding and critical.. Above all, he 
does not work downwards from philosophical abstractions but up- 
wards from the grass roots—the end from which most of the 
world’s people get to know the United Nations at first hand and 
from which we may well find that its aims can best be attained. 
A Signet Key Book, 35¢. 


THE NATIONAL MERIT SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM, an- 

nounced in September 1955, is the largest independent scholar- 
ship program in the history of American education. This na- 
tionwide system of scholarships for higher education will be 
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administered by a non-profit organization financed jointly by the 
Ford Foundation and the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
A million dollars a year for 10 years will be provided for scholar- 
ships by the Ford Foundation. In addition, corporations and 
other donors interested in the higher education of students of 
outstanding ability are invited to contribute to the program, 
which will relieve them of the responsibilities of selection and 
management while enabling them to determine the range of can- 
didatures for awards which they finance and to attach their own 
names to those awards. In order to double the effectiveness of 
donors’ contributions, the National Merit Scholarship Corpora- 
tion has $8,000,000 available for matching them. Beginning this 
fall, all secondary schools, public and private, will be invited to 
take part in the program by submitting candidates for selection 
through state and national machinery. Noteworthy features of 
the scheme are that all selections will be made solely on grounds 
of merit, while the stipends to be paid will be based on need; suc- 
cessful candidates will be free to choose any accredited college or 
university in the United States for the four-year undergraduate 
course to which the scholarship will entitle them; the selected 
college will receive a supplemental ‘‘cost of education’’ grant. 
The program is described in a pamphlet published by the Corpora- 
tion. Copies of the pamphlet and any further information may 
be obtained on application to: John M. Stalnaker, President, 
National Merit Scholarship Corporation, 1580 Sherman Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


GELECTED FILMS FOR WORLD UNDERSTANDING is an 

88-page pamphlet which brings together descriptions of almost 
400 films, together with topical and geographical classifications 
and suggestions on how to select films, as well as a list of produc- 
ers or distributors who can provide information on rental sources 
in any part of the country. The pamphlet is available from the 
Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, 
for $1.00 cash with order. 


NSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION has an- 
nounced that competitions for U. 8. Government scholarships 
for graduate study abroad are now open. A brochure describing 
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overseas study awards under the Fulbright Program and the 
Buenos Aires Convention Program has been published by the In- 
stitute and application blanks are available from the Institute’s 
offices at 1 East 67th Street, New York City or in the offices of 
Fulbright advisers on college and university campuses. Com- 
petition for the 1956-57 year closes October 31, 1955. Informa 
tion on graduate fellowships for study in Mexico during 1956 
may also be obtained from the Institute. Closing date for appli- 
cations is November 1, 1955 for the awards which are given 
through the Mexico-United States Commission on Cultural Co- 
operation. 


HANDBOOK ON INTERNATIONAL STUDIES, 1955 is a 

guide for foreign students on study in the United States and 
U. 8. students on study abroad. Although many valuable publi- 
cations have been issued to meet the need for data on student ex- 
change, this paper-covered book of 350 pages supplies material 
for the first time on the over-all picture of exchange with particu- 
lar reference to United States participation. Higher education, 
roughly from the first year of college to the last year of the doc- 
torate, is covered. It should be of particular value to campus 
deans, registrars, directors of foreign students and officers of or- 
ganizations and agencies engaged or interested in international 
education. Institute o. International Education, 1 East 67th 
Street, New York 21. 


(CULTURE AND POLICY, The United States and the Hispanic 

World, by René de Visme Williamson is a penetrating mono- 
graph which approaches the problem of our political relationships 
with Latin America from the point of view of Spanish character 
and personality. The University of Tennessee Press, Knoxville, 


$2.00. 


(THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND REFERENCE LI- 

BRARIES, a division of the American Library Association, has 
received a grant of $30,000 from the United States Steel Foun- 
dation. Most of the grant, in modest amounts, will be awarded 
exclusively through the Association directly to scores of liberal 
arts colleges for strengthening or modernizing their library fa- 
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cilities. It is expected that nearly all the sub-grants will be to 
institutions which do not derive their principal support from tax 
sources. Applications should be sent to the Association at 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 11, [llinois. 


JPUCATION IN A FREE WORLD is a report of the 19th 

Educational Conference held in New York City, October 
28-29, 1954 under the auspices of the Educational Records 
Bureau and the American Council on Education and contains the 
papers delivered at the meeting. American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C., $1.75. 


Civic UNIVERSITIES: ASPECTS OF A BRITISH TRA- 

DITION by W. H. G. Armytage traces the origins and growth 
of the 11 civic universities and four civic university colleges of 
England. As they comprise all English universities except Ox- 
ford, Cambridge and London, and their development is inter- 
locked with that of the other three, this scholarly study comes 
close to being a history of higher education in England. Ameri- 
can readers will be particularly struck by three salient facts. 
Contrary to the impression readily picked up by anybody who 
does not know England intimately, the typical English university 
is no longer Oxbridge but Redbrick. The major part of the 
English university system as it now exists, though of medieval 
ancestry, is younger than its American counterpart. Emulation 
of the great state universities of the United States played an im- 
portant part in its development. Indeed the extent to which the 
responsible leaders have been willing to learn from foreign ex- 
amples is significant. If we are equally receptive, we may profit 
from study of a system in which the traditional American distine- 
tion between public and private institutions does not exist but 
which faces variants of the same problems of education in a demo- 
cratic, industrial society. Ernest Benn, Limited. Distributors 
in the U.S.A., John de Graff, Inc., New York. 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY has announced the 

establishment of an RCA-NBC scholarship and fellowship 
program to help perpetuate high standards in radio and television 
drama. Also announced is a special ‘‘President’s Award”’ of be- 
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tween $4,000 and $6,000 for an individual who has demonstrated 
unusual creative promise in the field of drama. The Award will 
be granted to individuals between the ages of 25 and 35 and final 
selection will be made by NBC. The drama schools of Yale Uni- 
versity, Carnegie Institute of Technology and lowa State Univer- 
sity will share in the RCA-NBC scholarship and fellowship 
grants. 


THE CHRISTIAN IMPRINT by Fred P. Corson is a forthright 

restatement of the aim of Christian education by a minister 
and teacher who knows his job. That aim is to produce persons 
who are Christians, not in the sense of a legalistic classification 
but in the primitive sense in which, as Bishop Corston points out, 
the word is still used in the mission field—persons who in their 
life and conduct are Christlike. The Bishop reminds us that this 
is incompatible with the popular standard of mediocrity. It ex- 
cludes the acceptance of social adjustment as a substitute for 
morality, a method of procedure for a philosophy of life, knowl- 
edge for wisdom, a beautiful campus for an inspired faculty. 
‘* All learning is intended to teach the difference between right 
and wrong, good and bad, the helpful and the destructive, the 
valuable and the worthless.’’ We are just as firmly reminded 
that conviction and discipline are needs that modern society 
neglects at its peril. Finally, while Christian education has a 
duty to the hungry multitudes, it cannot be a process of mass 
production if it is faithful to the Master’s example. ‘‘The crowd 
was never just a sea of faces to him.’’ The book is a challenge to 
‘fall who profess and call themselves Christians.’’ Abingdon 
Press, New York and Nashville, $2.50. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 

has assigned 32 fellowships totaling $76,450. The stipends 
range from $2,000 to $3,500 each. Information on this program 
may be obtained from community AAUW publicity chairmen or 
by writing to the AAUW Publicity Office, 1634 Eye Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


THE PURPOSES OF HIGHER EDUCATION by Huston 
Smith presents one of the most thoroughgoing and effective at- 
tempts to set forth the purposes of liberal higher education. It 
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is the result of the deliberations of a committee on the aims of 
liberal education at Washington University reported by one of its 
members who is an Associate Professor of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity. It is a most significant contribution to the literature in 
this field. Harper & Brothers, New York, $3.50. 


GOcra L SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL has announced the 

following types of fellowships, grants and other appointments 
for research or study offered for 1956: Research Training Fel- 
lowships, Faculty Research Fellowships, Grants-in-Aid of Re- 
search, Undergraduate Research Stipends. The foregoing awards 
are open to students or scholars in virtually all areas of social 
science. The Council will also offer special fellowships and grants 
for work in the following designated fields: Political Theory and 
Legal Philosophy, History of American Military Policy, Slavic 
and East European Studies. In addition to awards to individu- 
als, the Council plans to sponsor Summer Research Training In- 
stitutes of about eight weeks’ duration in the following fields and 
possibly on one or more others, if suitable arrangements can be 
completed : Quantitative Research Methods in Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Survey Methods in Research on Health Problems, Popu- 
lation Studies. A circular describing all of these programs in 
more detail is available from the Council, 726 Jackson Place, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


JyPUCATION AT AMHERST, THE NEW PROGRAM edited 

by Gail Kennedy incorporates a faculty report on the Col- 
lege’s postwar education program.. The recommendations de- 
rived from the faculty study are described in the first part of the 
book while the second half of the study is an interesting record 
of the results of the program in the college curriculum. Consid- 
eration is given to the over-all plan, to the innovations in specific 
departments and to general student reactions and results. Col- 
lege faculties and administrators should find this an interesting 
as well as helpful work. Harper & Brothers, New York, $4.00. 


THE OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION of the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare is sponsoring 
the study at Emory University during the fall quarter of 20 for- 
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eign educators interested in teacher training programs. Other 
institutions serving as hosts for the scholars are the Universities 
of Pennsylvania, Michigan, Minnesota, Texas, Buffalo, South 
Carolina, Miami, Oklahoma, North Dakota State College and Ball 
State Teachers College. 


HE INTERPRETER ’S BIBLE, Volume XI, contains the in- 

troductory articles, texts and complete commentaries on Philip- 
pians, Colossians, First and Second Thessalonians, First and Sec- 
ond Timothy, Titus, Philemon and Hebrews. These epistles are 
among the Biblical writings which have been most greatly illumi- 
nated by recent Biblical scholarship. Outstanding preachers and 
teachers explore these ancient letters, pointing out their rich 
values for preaching and teaching today. Abingdon Press, New 
York and Nashville, $8.75. 


A CITY COLLEGE IN ACTION: Struggle and Achievement 

at Brooklyn College, 1930-1955, by Thomas Evans Coulton, 
with a foreword by Harry D. Gideonse, follows this city college 
through 25 years of meeting the problems of town and gown. The 
college could have wished for no better historian than Dean Coul- 
ton, who has shared its fortunes from the beginning. He shows 
the difficulties that beset the first president and his successor in 
building up a college designed to provide a liberal education for 
students immersed in the life of a commercial metropolis. His 
story ranges over the measures taken to combat the pressure of 
Communist influence from without, the enrolment and veteran 
problems resulting from the second world war, the basketball scan- 
dal that attracted so much publicity and the effect on student-fac- 
ulty relationships of the actions of a minority of students asso- 
ciated with such organizations as Students for Democratic Action. 
The quality of the leadership that has enabled Brooklyn College 
to weather all these storms is revealed by the bare facts. A quar- 
ter century of struggle and achievement has not only resulted in 
the largest Liberal Arts and Sciences enrolment in the United 
States but has produced a college characterized by the regional 
accrediting association as determined to ‘‘ prove all things; hold 
fast that which is good.’’ Harper & Brothers, New York, $3.50. 
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(TEACHERS INSURANCE & ANNUITY ASSOCIATION OF 

AMERICA has announced that its assets passed the $400 mil- 
lion mark in 1954, reaching $424,238,000, and more than doubled 
its assets of a decade ago. These figures reflect the rapid expan- 
sion of American higher education and the increasing use of re- 
tirement and life insurance plans that meet the needs of educa- 
tional institutions. Established in 1918 specifically to serve the 
college world, TIAA has received to date grants totaling $17,159,- 
000 from the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. 


THE BASIC COLLEGE OF MICHIGAN STATE deals with 

the philosophy, objectives, methods and procedures of the Col- 
lege’s program of general education. It also describes the content 
and methods of the courses which have been developed and tells 
of the concern of the institution with evaluation and student 
problems. The Michigan State College Press, East Lansing, $2.75. 


ONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY has announced an ex- 
panded program of financial aid to scientific education dur- 
ing the 1955-56 school year. A total of 53 American colleges and 
universities will benefit from 72 separate direct-aid awards under 
the program. These awards are but one phase of Monsanto’s over- 
all program of cooperation with scientific education. The com- 
pany’s operating divisions supplement the corporate program 
with numerous grants for specific research, through faculty and 
student trainee programs and by the donation of equipment and 
materials to schools. The company also makes grants to educa- 
tional projects of the National Science Teachers Association, the 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers and the American 
Chemical Society. 


A SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION by Wilbur B. Brookover in 

collaboration with Orden C. Smucker and John Fred Thaden 
describes the relations that exist among teachers, pupils and ad- 
ministrators and the relations that exist between groups in school 
society and those to be found in society outside the school. The 
language is nontechnical, and end-of-chapter aids to learning in- 
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elude questions for study and discussion, as well as a bibliography 
of selected readings. American Book Company, New York, $4.75. 


AMERICAN OIL COMPANY has awarded the West Virginia 

Foundation of Independent Colleges a gift of $1,200 which is 
to be distributed equally to its six member colleges: Alderson- 
Broaddus, Bethany, Davis and Elkins, Salem, Morris Harvey and 
West Virginia Wesleyan. This gift is part of $35,000 to be used 
for the purpose of aiding privately financed four-year liberal arts 
colleges in 15 eastern states during the year 1955. 


THE DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION have been dis- 

turbed by the recent outburst of polemics on both sides of a 
supposed conflict between public and private colleges. This Asso- 
ciation is devoted by its constitution to ‘‘the promotion of higher 
education in all its forms’’ in colleges of liberal arts and sciences 
and is proud to number all types of four-year colleges, public and 
private, among its members. The Directors believe that there is 
and need be no conflict of interests. Diversity of aim and method 
is traditional in American education. Competition among indi- 
vidual institutions for public esteem on the ground of their sev- 
eral excellences is healthy and normal. But competition that in- 
volves attacks by one type of institution on another is scarcely 
likely to benefit anybody in the long run. In an article written 
for the Bulletin by the Vice President of the Association at the 
invitation of his co-directors, Dr. Coons points out that ideological 
squabbles, whatever their motives, may alienate public opinion to 
the detriment of higher education as a whole. 


wit THE UTMOST RELUCTANCE we have to announce 

that, owing to increased costs of paper and printing, the regu- 
lar annual subscription rate for the Bulletin will be raised, begin- 
ning with Volume XLII in January, 1956 to $4.00. The corre- 
sponding special rates for the staffs of member colleges will be 
$2.00 for individual subscriptions and $1.00 per subscription for 
clubs. Reprint and advertising rates are increased with this 
issue: copies of the new scales may be obtained from the editorial 
office. We trust that our subscribers, contributors and advertisers 
will look on this unweleome development with a tolerant eye when 
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they recall that our subscription rate has remained unchanged 
since 1918. 


MEMBERS ARE REMINDED that the next Annual Meeting 

has been scheduled for January 10-12, 1956 at the Hotel Jef- 
ferson, St. Louis, Missouri. To help presidents in making room 
reservations, reply cards will shortly be sent to all member col- 
leges. 





UNESCO IN ACTION 


LUTHER H. EVANS 


Director-GENERAL, UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, 
SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


HE Association of American Colleges has shown its interest 

in Unesco since the very beginning of the Organization’s ex- 
istence. In the summer of 1946 the Association convened a Con- 
ference at Estes Park, Colorado, to consider the role of American 
colleges in carrying out the program of Unesco. That was before 
Unesco had actually a program; the preparatory commission had 
formulated a draft program, which was to be submitted later in 
the year to the first session of the General Conference. The re- 
port of the Estes Park Conference* helped to establish a basis for 
the understanding and support of Unesco that has since been 
shown in so many American colleges. Now, nine years later, in 
contributing this brief report from Unesco, I feel that I am pay- 
ing a debt of gratitude to Guy E. Snavely and Ben M. Cherring- 
ton, both warm friends for many years, and others who pioneered 
in exploring the role of the American college in fostering inter- 
national cooperation. 

Unesco is given a broad mandate under its Constitution to pro- 
mote international cooperation in the fields of education, science 
and culture. The General Conference, consisting of Member 
States, in its series of meetings held since 1946 (annual until 
1952, now biennial) has converted these general objectives into 
specific programs. Many activities have been undertaken in the 
fields of education, natural sciences, social sciences, cultural ac- 
tivities and mass communication. Readers of the Bulletin are 
probably familiar with many of these projects, such as the pro- 
motion of fundamental education, the campaign for the extension 
of compulsory education, research looking toward the economic 
development of arid zones, dissemination of scientific knowledge 
about race, extension of public libraries, the Universal Copyright 
Convention, international agreements for the removal of obstacles 
to the free flow of educational materials and fellowships in the 
exchange of persons. In the last few years this ‘‘normal’’ pro- 

* Association of American Colleges Bulletin, Vol. 32, No. 3, October, 1946, 
pp. 432 ff. 
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gram has been supplemented by special funds for ‘‘technical 
assistance’’ for economic and social development, which have 
enabled Unesco to make the services of experts available to many 
economically underdeveloped countries. 

That the programs of the past nine years have been meritorious 
and useful is demonstrated, I think, not merely by the fact that 
they have been approved at successive sessions of the General 
Conference, but also by the steady increase in the membership of 
Uneseo which has risen from 31 Member States in 1946 to the 
present figure of 74; Unesco is now nearing universality. 

In the past few years progress has been made in clarifying and 
giving more precision to the role of Uneseo. There have been two 
lines of progress, closely connected. First, Unesco’s services are 
being defined more precisely in terms of the recognized needs of 
the Member States; secondly, progress is being made in solving 
the problem of formulating in reasonably simple and coherent 
terms the main types of services and the order of priorities. 

My attitude, which is being increasingly realized is that Mem- 
ber States must be intimately involved in every important stage 
of the Organization’s cycle of program making and execution. 
Member States have been too much inclined in the past to regard 
the Director-General and his staff as an independent force, sub- 
jected to little control by the Executive Board and not enough 
control by the General Conference, and the program as being pri- 
marily the Director-General’s program which indeed they might 
approve and even applaud. But they did not sufficiently regard 
it as emanating from their own needs and wishes and from their 
own plans for the development of education, science and culture. 
I have personally devoted much of my efforts to establishing 
closer contacts with the responsible officials in Member States, 
through extensive travels and consultations. The results of these 
efforts were clearly shown at the Eighth Session of the General 
Conference, held in Montevideo in November—December 1954. It 
was not so much that radical changes were introduced into the 
program, but that there was a shift of emphasis in the planning 
and discussions in the Secretariat, in the Executive Board and 
at the Conference itself. More and more the question was raised 
about any program proposal, not whether it was abstractly com- 
mendable but whether it corresponded to a genuine need which 
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was recognized by the responsible authorities in a considerable 
number of Member States. An important and immediate effect 
on the program was this: that the concept of ‘‘technical assist- 
ance’’ was integrated into the normal program of the Organiza- 
tion and a considerable portion of the budget set aside for the 
servicing of specific requests to be made by Member States. 

Linked with this development wus the action taken by the Gen- 
eral Conference in formulating certain principles to guide the 
preparation of the future program, that is, after 1955-56. The 
program will consist of general activities and special activities. 
Indeed to some extent this was made applicable to the current 
program. These principles are essentially interdependent, and 
both have a common aim: 


1. to develop education, science and culture; 

2. to promote the growth of an international community of 
minds ; 

3. to develop better mutual understanding among the peoples 
of the world. 


The general activities represent the continuing function of the 
Organization and are of interest to all Member States. They in- 


clude: 


i. collection and exchange of information ; 

ii. assistance to international collaboration between specialists ; 

iii. advice to the United Nations and other specialized agen- 
cies ; 

iv. preparation of international conventions and regulations; 

v. action to promote understanding of human rights and inter- 
national cooperation ; 

vi. such inquiries, studies and research as are necessary as a 
basis for the special activities. 


These six points simply codify activities which have been car- 
ried on and developed during the past nine years. Each of the 
Departments has to some extent been involved in the collection 
and exchange of information: the ‘‘clearing house’’ function as 
it is sometimes called. Similarly, in each Department part of 
the budget is assigned for financial assistance to international 
associations of scientists, scholars, educators and so forth. Many 
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readers of the Bulletin no doubt know that Unesco is a prime 
source of support for the International Council of Scientific 
Unions and of the International Council of Philosophy and Hu- 
manistic Studies, has helped to bring into existence international 
associations in the social sciences and has initiated the establish- 
ment of the International Association of Universities. 

The activities and services of the kind now grouped under the 
rubric ‘‘ general activities’? have been incorporated in the succes- 
sive programs of Unesco piece by piece, and have not always been 
presented in a manner such as to make their presence readily in- 
telligible to the lay reader. The Conference has now established 
a rationale for these general activities and they will presumably 
reappear from year to year with little modification. 

Special activities are described as ‘‘those designed to meet 
specific needs of Member States.’’ In part, they will consist of 
aid furnished to Member States at their request to assist them in 
carrying out specific national plans for educational, scientific or 
cultural development. In part, they will be projects initiated by 
the Organization with clearly delimited aims, definite time limits 
and a complete plan in advance for their financial implications 
and the methods to be used. The Conference has also designated 


certain subject fields as priority areas, deserving of particular 
emphasis among the special activities. The priority areas for the 
immediate future are: 


1. free and compulsory education at the primary level; 
2. fundamental education ; 
3. racial, social and international tensions ; 
. mutual appreciation of Eastern and Western cultural 
values ; 
5. scientific research for the improvement of living conditions. 


I have indicated that attention is being increasingly focused 
on the furnishing of technical help to Member States to assist 
them in meeting their own urgent problems. There are many 
Member States in Unesco which are struggling to provide them- 
selves with what we might call the bare necessities of educational, 
scientific and cultural life: with schools, with an administratively 
sound educational system, with centers for scientific research, 
with libraries, museums, ete. It is altogether a healthy tendency 
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that Unesco should be ealled on to prove that it can render efficient 
technica] services in helping countries meet these down-to-earth 
needs. 

It would be an error to suppose, however, that this practical 
orientation is deflecting Unesco from those responsibilities which 
might be described as being of a moral, normative or ideal order. 
Unesco is charged with promoting mutual understanding and (as 
its Constitution says) with ‘‘suggesting educational methods best 
suited to prepare the children of the world for the responsibilities 
of freedom.’’ Reference to the priority areas indicated above 
shows that the General Conference kept such objectives fully in 
mind. Indeed I would remark that the delegations from the eco- 
nomically underdeveloped countries, far from concentrating their 
proposals on requests for material aid, are in the forefront in 
looking to Uneseo as a centre for promoting mutual understand- 
ing among peoples, particularly in the context of a better recog- 
nition of the values inherent in the world’s different cultures. 

Even in the pursuit of these ideal objectives, however, it is in- 
creasingly stressed that Unesco should render quite practical serv- 
ices, and that these services should be geared into the actual prac- 
tices and conditions of the member countries. It is not enough, 
for example, for Unesco from time to time to bring some educators 
together to reiterate certain general ideas about education for 
international understanding. We are more concerned now with 
getting the Member States to initiate or multiply experimental 
work in the schools and to exchange suggestions and ideas based 
on actual classroom practice. We do not want to multiply fine 
admonitions and preachments ; we want to multiply—and to sup- 
port—good teaching jobs in the schools. 

As Director-General, it is my responsibility to lead my col- 
leagues in developing proposals for a well articulated program. 
It is the responsibility of the Secretariat to furnish highly com- 
petent technical services. But it is not basically in a well designed 
program or efficient activity by members of the Secretariat that 
the value of Unesco will reside. The test of its value will be its 
success in stimulating, supporting and strengthening those move- 
ments toward educational and cultural advancements, toward in- 
ternational understanding and toward international cooperation 
which have strong roots inside the Member States. 





THE CHURCH-RELATED LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


CALVERT N. ELLIS 
PRESIDENT, JUNIATA COLLEGE 


NE of the most serious dangers of our time for the church- 
related liberal arts college is that we take our existence for 
granted. We assume too easily that we have a mission and our 
friends should support us. We frown upon anyone who would 
question our necessity or infer that we are not doing a perfect 
job. Have we ever asked ourselves why boys and girls should 
entrust precious years to us and why parents should invest their 
savings in an ever more expensive education for their children? 
No longer can we claim that a college education has a definite 
monetary advantage. It may have for some but a plumber with 
a shorter apprenticeship can earn more than many college gradu- 
ates. The social prestige which a hundred years ago was attached 
to a college diploma has been largely dissipated by the multitudes 
who have a sheepskin which, in legible or illegible, intelligible or 
unintelligible script, dubs them Bachelors of Arts or Bachelors 
of Science. 

The church-related liberal arts college is the heir to a noble 
tradition but we are not too certain of our place in the second 
half of the 20th century. We know that the public institutions, 
by which we mean those supported by tax funds, will receive an 
ever increasing number of students in the years ahead. We know 
that their professors receive salaries of at least a thousand dollars 
a year more than the professors in church-supported colleges. 
We also know that fewer young people of intellectual ability are 
willing to make this sacrifice. 

In the immediate future the church college must stake out for 
itself a defined and significant place. This location on the educa- 
tional map must be plainly marked and clearly delimited so that 
the constituency of the college may know the institution can do 
what it proclaims and the educational fraternity may recognize 
the college as superior in its product. The church college is not 
a technical school and should resist all efforts to make it one. 
Technical education should and will increase with the industriali- 


Nore: Address given by Dr. Ellis at the 75th Anniversary Celebration 
of Bridgewater College in Virginia. 
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zation of our society, but it is the responsibility of the community 
and the state. The teaching of manual and mechanical skills is 
not the function of a college of arts and sciences. The college 
cannot even be a Bible school, training technicians in the Holy 
Seriptures. Every college offers some courses which are voca- 
tional in purpose but we must always remember that these courses 
are not the important or distinctive feature of the college. The 
survival of the institution will not depend upon the vocational 
courses but rather upon how well it fulfills its characteristic 
function. 

On the other hand our colleges should not try to be universi- 
ties. The financial resources at our disposal are simply inade- 
quate to attempt graduate work of a superior kind. Most graduate 
work should be left to the great public universities or the historic 
endowed institutions which have facilities and faculties which 
permit research. 

The four-year college of arts and sciences is a unique American 
institution, found nowhere outside this continent except where 
American Christian missions have gone. The classic statement of 
purpose was framed by the Puritans, just a few years after the 
coming of the MAYFLOWER: 


After God had carried us safe to New England, and we 
had builded our houses, provided necessaries for our liveli- 
hood, rear’d convenient places for God’s worship, and settled 
the Civil Government: One of the next things we longed for, 
and looked after was to advance LEARNING and perpetu- 
ate it to posterity: dreading to leave an illiterate ministry 
to the churches, when our present ministers shall lie in the 
dust. And as we were thinking and consulting how to effect 
this great work; it pleased God to stir up the heart of one 
Mr. Harvard (a godly gentleman, and a lover of Learning, 
there living amongst us). 


And so, in 1636 Harvard College came into being and following 
her hundreds of other colleges were born—from the love of God, 
the desire to serve Him and to perpetuate learning. In the Har- 
vard charter of 1650 appears the phrase ‘‘the advancement of all 


>? 


good literature, arts and sciences.’’ Thus early in her history 
Harvard proposed to be both liberal and Christian. I submit to 
you that these are the distinctive purposes of the American 
college. 
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The word ‘‘liberal’’ has had many unfortunate associations in 
our time. It has been used to describe all forms of revolt from 
established patterns of thought and conduct. The radical has too 
often been confused with the liberal. However, etymologically 
‘*liberal’’ is still a good word and the best descriptive adjective I 
know for one of the two distinctive features of the Ameriean col- 
lege. The Liberal Arts are a major part of our curriculum be- 
cause ‘‘speaking, counting, reasoning, listening, seeing, feeling 
are necessary to the life of civilized man.’’ They free us from 
ignorance, superstition and unreasoning prejudice; they open 
our eyes to an appreciation of beauty and the love of learning. 

It is true, as often charged, that the study of literature, philoso- 
phy or other of the arts will not likely help one to earn a living 
and society today does not honor the graceful employment of 
leisure. However, in the words of Professor Blanshard of Yale, 
the liberal studies ‘‘are useful directly because they satisfy some 
of the deepest wants in our nature.’’ One of man’s most ele- 
mental hungers is the hunger to know. I should say that I have 
known professors who questioned this and readily agreed with 
A. E. Housman that ‘‘The love of truth is the faintest of human 
passions.’’ But the field of truth is as wide as the world, and 
one needs only to look about him and notice the changes that sci- 
ence has brought in the last half century to realize that the desire 
to know—the urge to search—is still strong. 

VERITAS LIBERAT—the truth sets free—is the motto of 
the college which I serve. It is the responsibility of our institu- 
tions of higher learning to free the minds of men and women 
from ignorance and unreasoned prejudice. In setting men free 
the college will develop in them new tastes and deeper delights. 
‘‘The noblest and purest pleasures are the result of an acquired 
taste which itself must be won laboriously. This is what the 
college is for.’’ 

William James was serious when he advised the women of Rad- 
cliffe College that the business of a liberal education is ‘‘to help 
you know a good man when you see him.’’ The most important 
single thing that the college can do is to expose the student, as 
Professor James says, to human excellence in every. type of im- 
portant achievement. More recently Professor Whitehead has 
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observed that a great college should set before its students a 
‘‘wision of greatness.’’ 

The time is past when we can teach from textbooks or call that 
learning which passes from the teacher to the pupil without go- 
ing through the mind of either. We must expose our students 
to greatness whether in Plato or Galileo, Erasmus or George Ber- 
nard Shaw. I remember when I thought sophomores could not 
comprehend Plato, so I taught a condensed history of philosophy 
in six hours. I was terribly mistaken and have begged to be for- 
given. The greatest thrills I have ever had in my life have been 
with sophomores reading Plato. 

Professor Theodore Greene has said: ‘‘Our greatest American 
weakness today is our lack of genuine culture. The deficiency 
manifests itself in the superficiality of many of our standards, 
the poverty of many of our individual experiences, and the in- 
adequacy of our social consciousness. It can be corrected only 
through liberal education. We are urgently in need of well-edu- 
cated teachers in charge of programs of study which offer stu- 
dents a sound liberal education as a preparation for responsible 
citizenship and human living.”’ 

We are in serious danger of surrendering to the commonplace 
and the mediocre. Our lauded system of public and private 
education has done too little to improve our tastes or cultivate 
our deeper desires. President Davidson of Union College spoke 
wisely, I think, when he said: ‘‘ Americans need to be warned 
about words and ideas which look much alike, but have different 
effects. For example, Americans often confuse size with impor- 
tance, speed with progress, money with wealth, authority with 
wisdom, religion with theology, excitement with pleasure."’ 

The key to the college of liberal arts is the teacher. Good 
teaching has been a distinctive feature of great colleges. Teach- 
ers must cultivate the student taste and hold before the under- 
graduate standards of excellence in all fields of endeavor. It is 
true that the alumni have forgotten many of the courses they 
took but they remember the men who taught them. President 
Seymour of Yale at the Sesquicentennial of Middlebury College 
revived the famous story of Henry James who remarked that 
there are some chefs who can make sauces for fish that would 
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allow you to swallow your grandmother with a clear conscience. 
Some teachers are just as skillful. 

‘*Every college is blessed with some men who take a vast pride 
in teaching well, who take a sincere interest in their students and 
show a genuine respect for them, men whose minds are fluid, 
open, imaginative, sensitive to the variety of principle and appre- 
ciation that liberal scholarship calls for’’—but their number is 
too few. 

True learning is committed to the proposition that through 
searching into the lives and experience of the race, and particu- 
larly into the insights of our great thinkers and phophets, we can 
find ideas and meanings upon which to draw for our own insights 
and growth. We will never move beyond our complacency with 
mediocrity until we instill in our students a love for something 
better. This is the liberating purpose of the American college. 

The church-related liberal arts college is a particular type of 
four-year college represented by more than three hundred colleges 
in the United States. The founders of Harvard College proposed 
not only to ‘‘advance learning’’ but also to leave a literate min- 


istry to the churches. The college was founded in Christi gloriam 


and later dedicated Christo et Ecclesiae. But Harvard has moved 
far from her founders and the Harvard Report of 1943 on Gen- 
eral Education was clearly humanistic. The professors who 
framed the report favored ‘‘a unifying purpose and idea’’ for the 
university but did not find one. Quoting from the Report: ‘‘The 
conviction that Christianity gives meaning and ultimate unity to 
all parts of the curriculum, indeed to the whole life of the col- 
lege . . . is out of the question in publicly supported colleges 
and is practically, if not legally, impossible in most others. . 
Religion is not now for most colleges a practicable source of in- 
tellectual unity.’’ 

What has brought great minds of our oldest university to make 
such an assertion? Is it not an indifference which is really an 
unwillingness to admit value to the scene of intellectual inquiry ? 
The university professor claims to be objective and refuses to 
examine his own naturalistic presuppositions. He has pushed 
‘‘objectivity’’ so far that he has crowded out concerns that are 
vital to an adequate understanding of man’s deepest and most 
important problems. 
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When we view the contemporary moral and spiritual climate 
of some of our universities, we recall those lines of Robert Frost : 


Our worship, humor, conscientiousness 

Went long since to the dogs under the table. 
And serves us right for having instituted 
Downward comparisons. As long on earth 
As our comparisons were stoutly upward 
With gods and angels, we were men at least, 
But little lower than gods and angels. 

But once comparisons were yielded downward, 
Once we began to see our images 

Reflected in the mud and even dust, 

"Twas disillusion upon disillusion, 

We were lost piecemeal to the animals, 

Like people thrown out to delay the wolves. 


The Christian college is built on certain assumptions and asks 
certain commitments. In the words of President Lowry of Col- 
lege of Wooster, ‘‘The Christian college holds, essentially, that 
behind all life is a Creator, whose creation we and the world are. 
He has revealed himself as a God of justice in a moral universe 
that makes man a responsible being—but also as a God of love, 
in Jesus Christ, His Son. In this stunning miracle of love, im- 


perfect man, the mark of sin upon him, finds, beyond his own free 
choice of good and evil, the instrument of his true redemption 
and a compelling invitation to the renewal of himself and to im- 
mortal life. And there is a creative partnership with God possible 
for man in history, a share in practical goodness and a creative 
purpose. The Christian college will be, therefore, a community 
existing around a group of learners, both teachers and students, 
who confess Jesus Christ as their Savior and Lord. They are 
engaged in a serious search for the knowledge of God and His 
universe and His demands upon human life.’’ 

Why have so many colleges given up these commitments upon 
which they were founded—even some that still receive financial 
support from Protestant denominations? Is it that, as Dr. Rob- 
ert M. Hutchins says, ‘‘The higher learning in America has devel- 
oped a broad urbanity, an all-engulfing tolerance, which finds it 
easy to be hospitable to everything except conviction—and gen- 
uine conviction, which must not be confused with intolerance, is 
one of the erying needs of our age’’? Perhaps we as educators 
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should listen to the late Peter Marshall as he prayed for the Senate 
of the United States : ‘‘Give us the courage to stand for something, 
lest we fall for everything.’’ 

Has our desire for objectivity, for scientific impartiality, made 
us invent a new superstition in place of God’s revealed truth? 
Professor Rabi of Columbia University says, ‘‘ Mankind seems to 
have a genius for the invention of superstition.’’ We must free 
our students, happy innocent pagans, many of them, from the 
worship of the 20th-century American god, Science. In our 
church colleges young men and women should find ‘‘the integra- 
tion necessary for quiet living and the strength in Jesus Christ 
sufficient to overcome the disillusion of the day and the fears 
which plague our skyscraper, luxury-loving, bomb-fearing civili- 
zation.’’ 

What makes a college Christian? Is it the required Bible 
courses, the compulsory chapel and the social regulations? Is it 
the way in which the trustees are elected or clauses in the charter? 
I am afraid that too often these have been accepted as the criteria. 
As in so many other areas of life we are likely to mistake the out- 
side appearance for the vital reality. Too often a college has 
claimed to be Christian which has shown slight concern for the 
honesty of its claim to being a college. No orthodox creed, evan- 
gelistic fervor or required Bible courses can be substituted for 
intellectual honesty. 

A small Christian college should not try to gloss over its natural 
handicaps. It may be far removed from the cultural variety of a 
large university and none of its professors may be world-re- 
nowned scholars, but it can emphasize the values which are inher- 
ent in its character and the contributions which it has made to 
the lives of its students. The simplicity and flexibility of the 
small church college are not insignificant blessings. In the 
friendly cooperative atmosphere found on our campuses, where 
the personality development of the student is of paramount im- 
portance, real education can take place. We have seen evidences 
of it today. 

President Herbert Hoover in his memoirs says that during his 
college days at Leland Stanford he ‘‘soaked up”’ a great deal of 
education. This can be true in any small college—and reveals 
why the most important fact about a Christian college is the per- 
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sonal commitment of those associated with the institution, from 
trustees to janitors. The work of the college in all its activities 
from classroom to athletic field, from common worship to com- 
munity service must show a commitment to the Christian faith 
and life which produces consecrated, dependable, mature men 
and women. 

How easy it is to state these ideals but how difficult to attain 
them! I have found it easier in 12 years as a college president to 
build a college of liberal arts than to build a fellowship of com- 
mitted Christian men and women. At times it seems impossible— 
and to many it always will be—but not in moments of vision and 
high resolve. 





RESPONSIBILITY TOWARD THE WORLD 
Training for Services in Underdeveloped Areas 


ANDREW ROCKOVER CECIL 
DEAN, ScHooL Or BusIngess ADMINISTRATION, McMurry COLLEGE 


HE message on ‘‘The Responsible Society in a World Perspec- 

tive’’ of the Evanston Assembly brings to our attention the 
need for international cooperation in economic affairs and for 
improvement of the economic conditions of underdeveloped areas. 
‘“*The richest countries particularly must remember that one test 
of their policies is their effect on the underdeveloped areas of the 
world.”’ 

Since the end of the Second World War our statesmen have 
wrestled with the problems of the economic liberation and of gain- 
ing the friendship of the underdeveloped areas in the world. To 
be frank, even the news which reaches us from our sister Latin- 
American republics is quite sobering. Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles testifying in January 1953 before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee said: There is a very strong, well- 
organized communist movement in most of the Latin-American 
republics. There is also a fascist movement in the Argentine 
which has tentacles elsewhere. At the present time, in my opin- 
ion, there is . . . a working alliance between the fascist and the 
communist elements to agree on at least one proposition. That 
is hatred of the Yankee—to destroy the influence of the so-called 
Colossus of the North in Central and South America. ... And 
the time to deal with the rising menace in South America is now. 

When Colonel Carlos Castello Armas overthrew the pro-Com- 
munist government of Guatemala, anti-American demonstrations 
took place in some of the Latin American countries. Students, 
reports Time magazine, ‘‘Squawked in demonstrations in Pan- 
ama, Uruguay, Chile, Peru, Cuba, Argentine and Honduras; a 
U. 8. flag was burned in Chile.’’ (Time, July 12, 1954) In 
Brazil, when news of President Vargas’ suicide broke over the 
country, mobs attacked the U. S. Embassy, consulate and offices 
of American businessmen. 
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President Eisenhower sent his brother Milton Eisenhower, 
president of Pennsylvania State College to make a tour of Latin- 
American countries to find out the ways ‘‘for strengthening the 
bonds between us and all our neighbors.’’ Vice President Rich- 
ard Nixon made a four-week good-will tour of the Caribbean and 
Central America. One of the main purposes of the Latin Amer- 
ica’s U. 8. Conference at Rio de Janeiro, which took place in 
November, 1954, was to assure life to the 167 million impover- 
ished Latin Americans. 

United Nations experts have estimated that investments in 
underdeveloped areas from all sources should be around 19 bil- 
lion dollars a year, and the majority of aid and investment has 
to come from the United States. 

January, 1952, brought to an end the greatest single act of in- 
ternational generosity—the Marshall Plan. In 45 months, and 
with 12 billion dollars, ECA (Economie Co-operation Adminis- 
tration) has'performed the task of restoring the shattered econo- 
mies of Western European countries. Economic reconstruction 
was necessary to fortify the people of Western Europe with the 
will to survive, to provide the impetus for the regenerative forces 
latent in the European economy, and to restore the faith of the 
European people in their democratic traditions. The Marshall 
Plan succeeded ahead of schedule, and at less cost to the United 
States than the European countries or the United States thought 
would be necessary. (President Truman asked for 17 billion 
dollars for the four years, 1948-1951.) 

With the end of the Marshall Plan the Point Four Program 
remained the only program for making the benefits of our scien- 
tifie advancements and industrial progress available for the im- 
provement and growth of the underdeveloped areas in the world. 
This Point IV Program, which proposes to give ‘‘more bread’’ 
to that portion of the world (about two-fifths of the human race) 
living in misery with inadequate food and primitive and stag- 
nant economic life, embodies two very different things. 

The first part of the program which is concerned with tech- 
nical assistance, has already started in a small way and has met 
with some success. Its main task lies in the fields of agricul- 
tural reform, public utilities, education, communication, trans- 
portation and public health. While the program requires rela- 
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tively small sums of money, it needs competently trained per- 
sonnel who are willing to train the peoples of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. The second part of the Point IV Program 
calls for the revival of international lending and the investment 
of private capital. 

Inviting all countries to pool their technological resources in 
this world for the achievment of peace, plenty and freedom, 
President Truman stated, ‘‘ For the first time in history, human- 
ity possesses the knowledge and the skill to relieve the suffering 
of these people.’’ Are we really, for the first time in history, 
making available to the peoples in underdeveloped areas the 
benefits of our technological knowledge ? 

One of the new names for the cold war has now an economic 
ring: the era of ‘‘competitive coexistence’’ with communism, to 
see which side could get economically stronger more quickly, and 
which side could win over other countries economically and po- 
litically. In full realization of the danger that the hungry un- 
derdeveloped people will opt for the communist alternative, 
if democracy’s methods are too slow, the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration is considering a proposal to launch and lead a free world 
‘*Partnership for Economic Growth.’’ 

According to Time magazine the United States is preparing 
‘‘to open a new front in the cold war—an economie front.’’ 
Joseph M. Dodge has to undertake a sweeping review of the en- 
tire field of cold war economic strategy; Secretary of State 
Dulles is pressing for a huge expansion of our investments 
abroad; Foreign Operations Director Harold Stassen has pro- 
posed an ambitious scheme which is called ‘‘A Marshall Plan 
for Asia’’ (Time, December 13, 1954, p. 18). Are we really 
starting a new program and meeting for the first time the chal- 
lenge of communism which in a perverted and godless way 
falsely offers to eradicate the evils in modern society through 
world revolution ? 

For more than 200 years the Church recognized the impor- 
tance of a program which will make available to the peoples in 
underdeveloped areas the benefits of our technological knowledge. 
Every local church is a world parish composed of two sections— 
the local and the world section. It takes both sections to repre- 
sent the total life and work of the Church. 
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Every year the Church is calling large numbers of young men 
and women to enter into service overseas. The young pioneers 
deal with the genuine needs of the people. Agricultural teachers 
with practical experience, engineers helping to build homes, hos- 
pitals, schools and churches, commercial and home economics 
teachers, educators, nurses and doctors develop the economy 
expressed by John Wesley in the statement, ‘‘Let us unite the 
two so long divided, knowledge and vital piety.’’ 

It was the missionary voices which roused the world to rid 
Africa of human slavery, and today they bring Christian teach- 
ings to the rubber gatherers in the Congo. In Mexico, the agri- 
cultural extension work of the Union Evangelical Center helped 
the nation to raise better crops and poultry. In Africa, the 
medical work is regarded as one of the chief features of the 
Christian ministry. The control of sleeping sickness, malaria, 
yellow fever, leprosy and other epidemics and infectious diseases 
is largely dependent upon the services of Christian missionaries. 
In India, World Service agencies are bringing to the people 
modern methods of ploughing; and in post-war Japan, they are 
reconstructing the schools burned or damaged during the years 
of war. 

Is this program an expression of the kind of ‘‘charity’’ which, 
according to some ‘‘realistic’’ economists, brings the danger of 
inefficiency and deterioration for the economy of foreign coun- 
tries? It is rather the ‘‘charity’’ described so beautifully by 
Moses Ben Maimon (Maimonides), ‘‘ Anticipate charity by pre- 
venting poverty; assist the reduced fellow man either by a con- 
siderable gift, or a sum of money, or by teaching him a trade, 
or by putting him in the way of business, so that he may earn an 
honest livelihood and not be forced to the dreadful alternative of 
charity. This is the highest step and the summit of charity’s 
golden ladder.’”’ (Charity’s Eight Degrees. ) 

Since in our church colleges was vested the primary responsi- 
bility for training the young men and women who will utilize 
education, medicine, industry, social service and the religious 
ministry to serve the needs of the people they seek to serve— 
what kind of training should our church colleges provide? 

This question is of first importance because we have faith that 
the millions of people in underdeveloped areas, adrift in a sea 
of wretchedness, shall awake to their God-given yearning for 
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freedom when enough men of good will offer them health, secur- 
ity and education. We have faith that these millions living in 
misery—oppressed, underprivileged and disillusioned—shall re- 
ject the fallacious life line that communism throws them, when 
enough men of good will shall bring them faith in God and be- 
lief in the essential worth and dignity of the individual. 

In answering the question, ‘‘ What kind of training should our 
church colleges provide?’’ it is not our intention to outline the 
well-known aims of our church colleges, but rather to try to 
offer some practical devices to be effective in demonstrating Chris- 
tian principles in human society, and in converting the tremen- 
dous resources of raw materials into consumer goods. 

The experts and technicians who have to teach the peoples of 
Asia, Latin America and Africa the American know-how, how 
modern industry is run and how our scientific advancements 
might be used efficaciously, must win the friendship of the peoples 
of underdeveloped areas. The young men and women who were 
called by the Church to bring those peoples into a deep and grow- 
ing sense of the richness of the life in Christ must win the confi- 
dence of the peoples of the underdeveloped countries. How can 
they win their friendship and confidence? 

First, our colleges have to give the students the meaning and 
value of patience. 

In our program for underdeveloped countries we must be pre- 
pared for rocky enterprises. With technological backwardness 
in many countries were preserved archaic land relations and, 
what is worse, ignorance and superstition. In Burma, for in- 
stance, a fifth of the rice crop every year is destroyed by in- 
sects and rats. One of the government agronomists who has 
been touring the ‘‘underdeveloped areas’’ came in with a pro- 
gram of rat extermination. The Burmese objected to this way 
of dealing with the rats. According to their religion the soul of 
an ancestor might find shelter in the body of a rat and they in- 
tervened against this way of dealing with the spirits of ancestors. 

In India, reports Horace Holmes, chief agriculturalist in the 
U. 8. Department of State, ‘‘The farmers not only would not 
bring their cattle to be vaccinated but would hide them away 
from the village—they wanted none of the official service.’”* 


1 The Point Four Program: Progress Report NG. U. 8. Department of 
State (Publication 4203, May 1951). 
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E. B. Brewning wrote, ‘‘I worked with patience which means 
also power.’’ The psychological change in the ‘‘backward’’ 
countries will come when people discover that someone is trying 
to help them. The trust in progress can come in one day. In 
one of the villages, reports Horace Holmes, one farmer, despite 
the social pressure of neighbors, refused to have anything to do 
with the vaccination program and left three animals unpro- 
tected. Only three animal deaths occurred in the protected vil- 
lage. These were the three unprotected animals. The villagers 
were convinced that inoculation saved their cattle. Complete 
immunization has been kept up. 

Second, the students have to be trained in the language, cul- 
ture and needs of the areas to which they go. The knowledge 
of the native language has fundamental implications in the course 
of human relations. In the XVIth Century the British philoso- 
pher Francis Bacon wrote: ‘‘He that travelleth into a country 
before he hath some entrance into the language, goeth to school, 
and not to travel.’’ Friendship is a ‘‘plant of slow growth’’ 
and the knowledge of the language of our neighbors gives the 
great opportunity to find an accord in our common affairs and 
to eliminate the seeds of suspicion in the minds of the natives of 
the underdeveloped countries. The friendliness which we try to 
offer is often seriously discounted by the incorrect usage or non- 
usage of their language. 

The Creole Petroleum Corporation ordered its executives in 
Venezuela to learn Spanish and to become a part of the country 
instead of remaining representatives of ‘‘foreign capital.’’ In 
Aramco the American employees received intensive training in 
Arabic. This training proved to break down the communication 
barrier and to lead to understanding and respect of the culture 
and customs of the native world. 

The exclusiveness of the ‘‘ American colony’’ can also in no 
way be considered as a contribution to our friendship with the 
peoples of underdeveloped countries. The Americans often con- 
fine their social contacts mostly to other Americans. Those self- 
insulated walls exclude association with new friends, and this 
attitude is generally interpreted as egotism and wounds the sen- 
sitive searchings for equality. The natives know that their 
countries are underdeveloped ; they are aware of the key position 
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of the United States in the world, and the recognition of this fact 
is one of the chief reasons why the way we deal with them at- 
tracts special attention. Their national or just human pride is 
offended when the American is indifferent to their traditions 
and customs. It is important that the American technician, 
businessman or missionary take interest in the new culture in 
which he lives, reading books and magazines other than in Eng- 
lish, making friends with others than those of his own cultural 
group. 

Third, the colleges have to reveal to the students the meaning 
and value of modesty. The underdeveloped countries are areas 
in which income is very low and distribution of income results 
in fundamental injustices. The people under the prevailing 
system of oligarchy or dictatorship are not able to secure their 
necessities. We have therefore to remember that poverty breeds 
strife and that envy is a human passion which, according to La 
Rochefoucauld, is more irreconcilable than hatred. 

We cannot expect our friends in underdeveloped areas to ad- 
mire without envy our good fortune and our high standards of 
living. Confucius once wrote: ‘‘It is harder to be poor without 
murmuring than to be rich without arrogance.’’ 

I remember that one of the harbors in South America was vis- 
ited in the summertime by British and American cruisers.” 
When the latter arrived there was quite a lot of excitement in 
the business section of the town, and the supply of dollars spent 
by our sailors influenced remarkably even the rate of exchange 
of the dollar. When the cruisers left the country the prevail- 
ing subject of discussion was the comparison of the two crews. 
The dominating opinion was—the British are ‘‘poor’’ but well- 
mannered, the Americans have the money but are arrogant. No 
one was able to indicate how, when, and under what circum- 
stances the arrogancy was expressed. It was rather the under- 
eurrent of hostility of the poor and hungry toward those who 
possessed and enjoyed abundance and plenty. The Spanish 
proverb says: ‘‘ Quien ha criados ha enemigos no escusados’’ (he 
who has servants has unavoidable enemies). I wonder if mod- 
esty will not cement stronger and more efficiently our friendship 
than the ‘‘arrogant’’ spending. 

2 The author has spent three years in South America. 
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Fourth, there is one more factor that should be taken into con- 
sideration. In underdeveloped countries we can find the eco- 
nomic power concentrated in the hands of a few, who live in 
luxuries unknown even in the United States. They use the cam- 
paign against the American engineer, businessman or teacher, 
who lives much more comfortably than the starving miner or 
factory worker, as a handy way of diverting attention from do- 
mestic injustices. The ‘‘spirit’’ of this type of campaign ex- 
plains the hostile attitude toward the Americans in some of the 
underdeveloped countries. 

The truth is that our missionaries, giving a living example of 
Christian principles, cannot be complacent in the face of eco- 
nomic exploitation and inequalities of wealth when multitudes 
are sick and tired of poverty, famine and hunger. The hunger 
and unhappiness of any man is of great concern to Christians, 
who believe that every individual is a child of God and a being 
of infinite worth. 

Christianity is offering a larger unifying concept of brother- 
hood than the fight of one class against another offered by the 
communism growing in underdeveloped areas. In the March 
1950 Bulletin published by the Association of Directors of Metho- 
dist Schools of the Central Conference of Latin America we read: 
‘‘The forming of a middle class, the producing of government 
leaders with a spirit of service, the breaking down of religious 
and social prejudices, the liberalizing of the community and the 
adequate education of youth, are all in themselves achievements 
of no inconsiderable importance. . . . We should be ministering 
more effectively to the lower social classes, not only teaching them 
to read but teaching them to work... .’’ 

In spite of the opposition to ‘‘American millionaires,’’ the 
people of the underdeveloped countries realize the work done for 
them by our missionaries not only in the field of religion, but in 
public health, social service and education. In 1943, the Bra- 
zilian government accorded to Dr. Hugh Clarence Tucker, a 
Methodist missionary, the highest tribute—decorating him with 
the Order of the Southern Cross for his lifetime service to this 
republic, for his desperate fight against yellow fever, and for the 
help extended to children in slums who needed food, medical 
earé, education and recreational facilities. In 1950, the inaugu- 
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ration of a new building on the campus of Methodism’s Instituto 
Central de Povo (People’s Central Institute), founded by Dr. 
Tucker in 1906, was another occasion to acclaim his services to 
Brazil. The speakers, among whom were members of the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet, declared that the Methodist social welfare center 
made thousands of the underprivileged healthier, happier and 
better-informed citizens. 

All over South America parents are eager to place their chil- 
dren in American church schools. The graduates of these schools 
have little difficulty in finding jobs, not only because of their 
knowledge of English, but primarily because of the Christian 
influence which dominates the schools and which greatly affects 
their character. During my three years in South America I wit- 
nessed every year the same heartbreaking picture of parents 
seeing their children refused entrance to schools organized by 
American churches; they had staked all their hopes on such an 
education for their boys and girls and there was no room for 
them. 

The National Study Conference on the Church and Economic 
Life that met in Detroit, February 16-19, 1950, discussing the 
assistance of underdeveloped areas, stated: ‘‘Great care must be 
taken in recruiting the right type of personnel and giving them 
special training in the culture and needs of the areas to which 
they go. ... It is vital that we demonstrate by both word and 
deeds that our interest is the well-being of people of underde- 
veloped nations, which related to our own well-being is free from 
any desire to exploit or oppress them or to seek any special privi- 
leges.’’® 

Our church colleges can train ‘‘the right type of personnel.’’ 
The sooner we carry out our task of helping the peoples of the 
underdeveloped areas, the better are the hopes for a free world. 
Many areas of the world rich in natural resources are living at 
starvation levels. Poverty, illiteracy and ill health are the best 
allies of the communist aggression. 

General Marshall, in his speech at the Memorial Day services 
at Arlington National Cemetery in which he referred to the un- 
rest in Asia, said: ‘‘A large part of it results from an upsurge 

Topic C. The World: The American Economy in Relation to World 
Needs and Resources. 
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of the people who have long suffered in poverty and misrule. 
And the millions who live under such subnormal conditions are 
entitled to a fair share of the God-given rights of human beings. 
It is a challenge to the more favored nations to send assistance 
in bettering their lot.’’ 

President Truman, indicating the danger of ‘‘stomach commu- 
nism,’’ made pleas for Point IV aid to Asia, ‘‘Less than one 
third of the expenditures for the cost of World War II would 
have created the developments necessary to feed the whole world, 
and thus prevent ‘stomach communism.’ .. . Unless we fight the 
battle and win it, we cannot win the cold war, or a hot one 
either.’’ 

President Eisenhower, in his inaugural address of January, 
1953, expressed his desire for assistance to needy peoples when 
he said: ‘‘ We view our nation’s strength and security as a trust 
upon which rests the hope of free men everywhere . . . the im- 
poverishment of any single people in the world means danger to 
the well-being of all other peoples.’’ 

No one knows how many Americans trained in church col- 
leges are in lands overseas, but we hope that they are making 
God known to all peoples in all lands. In promoting World 
Christian Fellowship they promote the faith that the gifts of the 
Creator are man’s inalienable rights, and that the Lord came to 
give us the means by which all men have an abundant life. 
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HAD perhaps the most paradoxical experience of my life 

when I was dismissed from the examination room of Senator 
Jenner. I had said there: ‘‘I am now and have been since 1927, 
a Brethren minister whose interest in peace took him into eco- 
nomics and other related fields.’” My membership in a church 
which was once hounded from Europe for the refusal of its 
brethren to kowtow to Ceasar, was for Jenner a badge of re- 
spectability! And doubtless Senator Jenner knew how the mod- 
ern descendants of those European refugees are inclined to vote. 

It is my contention that if we knew our heritage, believed it 
and testified to it, the Church would be brought to trial rather 
than one of its peripheral members. I also believe that the pri- 
mary purpose of a church-related college is to emphasize that 
heritage so emphatically that it becomes a part of the intellec- 
tual and spiritual life of each student. 

My experience on Brethren campuses in the last few years 
and my contact with Brethren students on a graduate level con- 
vinces me that this is not the case. The Brethren students (and 
I believe this is equally true of other sectarian students) do not, 
with rare exceptions, know their history or the reasons for the 
witness which they profess. Hence, they are easily assimilated 
into the ordinary materialistic life. Such assimilation may be 
justified in an ecumenical age on the ground that they are the 
leavening of the secular lump. The only question I would ask 
of those who hold this view is, ‘‘ Where will the leavening occur 
when there is no longer a sectarian fount to give it birth?’’ 

Therefore, if I were a Brethren educator, I should be avowedly 
sectarian. Otherwise, why be a Brethren educator at all? I 
am convinced that deep in our particular heritage there are par- 
ticularistic values which are of transcendent importance to our 
whole society. For example, our emphasis on a ‘‘re-discovery’’ 


This is an expansion of an article that appeared in the Church of the 
Brethren Gospel Messenger. Though written primarily with the Brethren 
in mind, it expresses a point of view that will be of interest to other ‘‘sec- 
tarians.’’——Editor. 
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of Jesus’ teachings, on the transcendent evil of war and espe- 
cially of a world war which offers us not only personal but 
generic death; our subtle understanding of the futility of the 
oath, and in this day of the informer, our emphasis on the in- 
tegrity of life and contract; and finally, our conviction that it is 
more important to win the man than the case. Finally, there is 
the magnificent drama of the washing of the feet, which we re- 
peat among ourselves, that drama in which the suffering servant 
is the central and triumphant figure. 

I am pleading for education which gives Brethren youth and 
all youth a pride in their own special heritage and a sense of 
historical continuity. The continuity which is theirs is a pre- 
cious gift, and it begins with the experiencing of the kind of 
world our rebellious forefathers lived in. It is a satisfying and 
healthy thing to remember that our Brethren ancestors also 
faced the horrors of totalitarianism and war, and came up with 
alternatives to both. 

As a Brethren educator conscious of my roots, it would there- 
fore be my purpose to develop tough-minded students—men and 
women who are conscious that they are destined to be in tension 
with the world. I might even have a course for them on The 
Great Heresies. Such a course would include the study of 
Christ, Giordano Bruno, Erasmus, Luther, John Huss, yes— 
and even Karl Marx. I would teach Brethrenism as an heretical 
doctrine, and I would make a constant attempt to find out why 
it is that we produce so few heretics. 

For years I have been trying to discover why English Pietists 
(Quakers) were social agitators while German Pietists (Breth- 
ren) were so often conformists. Could it be that German 
authoritarianism is more a part of our heritage than many of us 
like to admit? 

My final emphasis in such a course, therefore, would be an at- 
tempt to make my students understand that for every heretic 
who emerged triumphant and for every revolution which sue- 
ceeded:history shows a dozen failures. 

Our own comparatively successful experience with democracy 
has made many Americans forget, or overlook, a few basic facts 
about politics. Because of our own national birth in revolution 
against England, we are taught in grammar school to revere the 
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martyr. We are also taught that if a cause is righteous it is 

bound to win out. 
John Stuart Mill long ago pointed out that the evidence of 

history refutes this somewhat idealistic view of how things work : 

History teems with instances of truth put down by perse- 

cution. If not suppressed forever, it may be thrown back 
by centuries. To speak only of religious opinions: the Ref- 
ormation broke out at least twenty times before Luther and 
was put down. Arnold of Brescia was put down. Fra 
Doleino was put down. Savanarola was put down. The 
Albigenses were put down. The Vaudois were put down. 
Even after the era of Luther, wherever persecution was per- 
sisted in, it was successful. In Spain, Italy, Flanders, the 
Austrian Empire, Protestantism was rooted out. 


And if I recall correctly, the Brethren were refugees from the 
same historical facts of persecution. 

Out of my study of history and its heresies, I would want to 
produce men and women willing to act on their convictions even 
though there was no assurance for them of success. In fact, I 
am of the opinion that a Brethren school conscious of its heritage 
would be by definition in constant tension with H. L. Mencken’s 
bitch-goddess, Success. 

It is actually at this point that American education has per- 
petuated a fraud. It is a fraud because it resembles that process 
by which 18th century Catholic missionaries in China—in a wild 
attempt to convert as many natives as possible—suppressed the 
original story of the crucifixion. We have come to think of the 
educator as an apologist for society as it is, foreman in an ideo- 
logical factory concerned with the adjustment of the bright, 
questioning student to the status quo. Small town schoolboards 
long ago robbed elementary and secondary school teachers of 
their right to private personalities, so that there have grown up 
in this strangely educated land of ours endless stories concerning 
‘*the third sex.’’ 

I do not think that a good teacher is a claims adjuster for any 
system. Rather, a good teacher is a questioner, a man of both 
thought and passion, an agitator. And on the highest level of 
all he may become a disturbing prophet. Jesus of Nazareth 
spoke quite clearly on the subject: ‘‘I come not for ye who are 
whole ; the whole do not need a physician.’’ He also stated that 
there is ne virtue in putting new wine into old wineskins. 
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The institutionalization of Jesus as The Christ is an old story ; 
when Rome could not destroy Christianity, it embraced, modified 
and finally corrupted it. The psychological entombing of the 
leader and the nullification of what the leader taught is best il- 
lustrated in modern terms. In Moscow they keep the body of 
Lenin in a perpetual display case, with embalming fluid as a 
final ironic tribute to original and long-subdued motivations. 
In America we have embalmed both our religion and our teach- 
ing, along with the Declaration of Independence, the original of 
which is on display in Washington, and an exact copy of which 
was refused for signing by full dozens of people several years 
past, in Madison, Wisconsin, on the grounds that it ‘‘sounded 
Communist.’’ 

The spirit of Rotary has taken over both our religion and our 
education. (He who pays the piper calls the tune.) From the 
small comfortable churches in the hinterlands to the high com- 
fortable churches of the city, the businessman is given great 
comfort in his endless search for security. Christ has become 
a sweet and amiable soothsayer, a legend which fearful old 
women and timid young men may safely trust. 

If I were to state what I have learned as a teacher since 1922, 
there would be those who would say that I am cynical. Never- 
theless, here is my witness: 

1) A teacher ean propagandize forever for what is, but in- 
sistence that there are two or more sides to any given 
question precipitates tensions. 

2) Historians determine conclusions as much by what they 
leave out as by what they write down. 

3) History is almost entirely written from the viewpoint of 
the elite: the generals, the politicians, the great of the 
earth. 


4) The most dastardly lies are most often the lies of silence, 
the pass-by-on-the-other-side-of-the-street lies. 


Sectarian education brings no assurance of success, as the 
world defines the word. There is no promise of upward mobility, 
salary increases, status satisfaction or even of bonuses. Actu- 
ally, the accumulation of such manifestations is often only evi- 
dence of our compromises. 

It is the responsibility of teachers in sectarian schools to pre- 
pare our students for failure (in a worldly sense) and to make 
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those students forever conscious that the cross is the inevitable 
destiny of all who would follow Jesus. And peace of mind is 
not to be striven for, only the ability to live with our tensions. 

The prophets were not easy men; certainly they were never the 
cud-chewing complacents we have elevated to national stature. 

Thus, in these Brethren schools—as in any worth-while schools 
—I would look for professors whose business is to profess. 
Brethrenism, in that sense, could be equated with the ultimate 
in intellectual training. These professors would be open-minded, 
but open-mindedness would not represent the absolute. For ul- 
timately every man who is mature compromises within principle ; 
but there comes a time when compromise even within principle 
is impossible. 

Another duty of ‘‘my’’ professors would be the testing of 
these values in the laboratory of life—their kudos would be their 
battle stripes. 

Realizing that such men are hard to find and hard to keep, it 
would be my ambition to protect them. There could be under 
such circumstances no compromise with academic freedom. 

It is at this point that the true test of the great administrator 
comes. Few indeed are the men with courage enough to hire 
men more brilliant and articulate than themselves—and after 
hiring them, protect them. The temptation of the strong is to 
make those around them into weaker stars rotating around their 
sun. (Brethren history, like the history of American labor, is 
replete with such examples.) When the sun of a strong man 
sets, the institution reflects the emasculation. I am pleading for 
the realization that strength should produce strength, that cour- 
age is contagious. Conversely, eunuchs are at home among their 
kind. 

To create such a school as I have herein proposed, I should 
most obviously be more interested in quality than quantity. 
And I would not be ambitious to create an institution only to 
have it conform to the world. Athletes who place their prowess 
ahead of their intellectual attainments would find no home in my 
school. (There are times when I feel that winning teams and 
spectator sports are just one step removed from the bread and 
circuses of ancient Rome.) I would rather not be party to a 
conspiracy for recruiting players or paying coaches a higher 
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salary than their professional colleagues. The present athletic 
program of many universities is a fraud and a lie—such pro- 
grams pretend to be amateur and they almost never are. Ameri- 
can societal values break down at the point where our youth see 
the contradiction between the extoller of The Truth and the 
success of those who practice The Lie. 

Finally, it is my opinion that sectarian schools should place 
men ahead of monuments. Let me illustrate. All over Amer- 
ica it is easier to get money for buildings than endowments for 
scholarships. How many big stone churches are being built to 
glorify man at the expense of men? I might wish that we would 
spend only half the amount for buildings and put the other half 
in a reserve fund that might give a minister or an educational 
director a secretary so that he might spend more time in study 
and in meditation. This is why the image of the minister today 
is that of a double-breasted suit man, a raiser of funds, a smooth- 
shaven payer of mortgages. 

How shocked the church would be if a prophet—long haired, 
raucous and insolvent—should arise from its ranks. If not in- 
earcerated such a prophet would be promptly psychoanalyzed. 

Labor unions likewise are building memorials in stone for their 
leaders—neatly air-conditioned, properly equipped with slot ma- 
chines. It would be more economical if unions would use the 
money to provide scholarships for say two of their brightest mem- 
bers. Such students would act as a shot in the arm to our upper- 
middle classes, sorority and fraternity ridden colleges and all 
those institutions defined as ‘‘educational.’’ 

I need not press the analogy. There are many who judge a 
school by its buildings, its enrolment, its endowment. I am not 
among that number. I would ask about its men, particularly its 
poets and prophets. Did they produce one immortal here? Did 
they challenge the clichés which pass as the truth? There is no 
substitute after all for that shock of recognition which a really 
good teacher gives to students. 

In summary then, Brethren schools should be Brethren plus: 
prophetic, unapologetically visionary, havens for the otherwise- 
minded, in tension with the world—sectarian and proudly so. 
Otherwise, why Brethren schools? 








THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES FIELD STAFF 


A New Approach to the Study of Current Developments in 
Foreign Areas 


TEG C. GRONDAHL 
Executive Associatz, AUFS 


HE pressures of international affairs which have drastically 

altered America’s orientation to its world environment, have 
necessarily increased the responsibilities of American colleges to 
their students. With the United States ineseapably committed 
to its leadership role, there have been insistent demands upon 
American educators to find new ways to give their students a 
better understanding of contemporaneous developments in key 
areas of the world. 

Responding to this challenge, the heads of several American 
educational institutions in 1951 quietly formed an organization 
by which they hoped through cooperative effort to maintain 
better communications with foreign areas than any one of the in- 
stitutions could accomplish alone. 

They founded the American Universities Field Staff, Inc. as 
a non-profit membership corporation. 

In their articles of incorporation the founders stated the pur- 
poses of the AUFS as follows: 


To develop, finance and direct a corps of men to study 
mainly at firsthand the contemporaneous affairs of signifi- 
cant areas of the world and, through reports and their per- 
sonal services, to make their knowledge available primarily 
to universities, colleges and other educational institutions 
with a view to aiding the American educational system in the 
diffusion of knowledge necessary to a better understanding 
of world conditions ; 

To make the findings of members of the corps available 
also through publication and otherwise, to the American 
people generally, and to publish reports and render services 
in connection with the purposes of the Corporation ; 

To encourage the members of the corps and others to de- 
velop improved techniques for the study of significant areas 
of the world and for the dissemination of knowledge with 
regard to such areas. 
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Active control of the affairs of the AUF'S was vested in a board 
of trustees, and the corporation’s bylaws provide that at all times 
two thirds of the positions on the board shall be held by repre- 
sentatives of the member institutions. 

President Henry M. Wriston of Brown University was elected 
first chairman of the board of trustees and held that office until 
1954. He was succeeded by Dr. Franklin D. Murphy, Chancellor 
of the University of Kansas. Dr. Phillips Talbot, a political 
scientist who has specialized in the area of South Asia, has been 
Executive Director of AUF since its inception. 

The founders of the AUFS held the conviction that the need 
for new resources of knowledge about foreign areas had been 
adequately defined; that the purposes of the organization were 
responsive to the need; and that the AUF'S could make a signifi- 
cant contribution to American education. At the same time they 
were aware that the experimental nature of the program and its 
departure from some of the academic norms implied some hazards 
to the success of the experiment. In order to give the program 
a thorough test, the founders informally agreed that every effort 
would be made to continue it for a minimum of five years. 

One of the imponderables was the question of faculty accept- 
ance of the program. Some of the founders frankly admitted 
that their faculties had frowned on the idea and that they were 
depending on experience to convince where argument had failed. 

This fall, as the AUF'S enters its fifth year of operation, the 
wisdom of having given the program time to prove itself is ap- 
parent. Faculty members who initially were skeptical of the 
AUFS program have in many cases become its most enthusiastic 
supporters. A university where the program was instituted by 
the president over the expressed doubts of his department heads 
had by 1954 registered a faculty vote fully endorsing a proposal 
that the AUFS program be continued indefinitely. 

The success of the AUFS program rests on a foundation of 
three related factors: the validity of the original concept; the 
professional competence of staff members assigned to the field; 
and the skill of faculty members in using a new kind of educa- 
tional resource to best advantage. 

The typical reaction of one who has just heard of the AUF'S 
program is: ‘‘What do the member institutions have in com- 
mon? They seem to run the range of American education.’’ 
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It is a good question, as can be seen from the following list of 
participating members: University of Alabama, Brown Univer- 
sity, California Institute of Technology, Carleton College, Har- 
vard University Graduate School of Business Administration, 
University of Hawaii, University of Kansas, Michigan State Uni- 
versity and Tulane University. 

The members have an important common denominator—a de- 
sire to bring to their students an insight into developments in 
foreign societies. And each institution draws on the AUFS re- 
sources in ways that best suit its own educational pattern. There 
have emerged two major approaches. Some institutions have 
moved toward complete integration of the AUFS men and mate- 
rials into the formal curriculum. Michigan State University 
conducts a two-quarter interdisciplinary seminar on a topic re- 
lated to foreign areas. AUFS men contribute papers and sit 
with the seminar. Brown University offers a concentration on 
international affairs and schedules visiting AUF'S men to lecture 
and hold class discussions. The Humanities Division of Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology asks for a similar contribution 
from AUFS to its core course on international affairs. 

Institutions that prefer the second of the major approaches 
find they can best use the AUF'S resources by drawing on them 
in ways that do not require formally listed courses. They sched- 
ule class lectures to supplement the work of resident instructors, 
hold non-credit informal discussion meetings in which the AUFS 
men exchange views with faculty, students or both; and in a va- 
riety of other ways use the AUFS to help the institution fulfill 
its responsibility for bringing to faculty and students authori- 
tative knowledge and judgments about foreign societies. 

The American Universities Field Staff offers a career to men 
who have already demonstrated their competence in some for- 
eign area. On joining the AUF'S after his qualifications have 
been reviewed by the Board of Trustees, a staff member nor- 
mally signs a three-year agreement. He spends about 18 months 
of that time in his assigned area. Then he returns to the United 
States and participates in the AUF'S program of visits to mem- 
ber universities and colleges. 

He stays for ten days on each campus, working under a sched- 
ule arranged by the local faculty committee on the AUFS pro- 
gram. At the end of the academic year his three-year contract 
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is rounded out by a free period which he may devote to study, 
scholarly writing and informal association with colleagues in his 
principal discipline. Then he usually signs a renewal of his 
agreement. 

Before the staff man leaves for the field he drafts an estimate 
of the situation in his area. In this ‘profile’ he tries to isolate 
trends and personalities that will be of major significance in the 
affairs of the area for the next several years, and charts a pro- 
gram of investigation. The work plan is circulated among mem- 
ber institutions for faculty comment and suggestions. After 
reaching the field the man writes frequent letters and reports 
which are published immediately under the AUFS imprint. 
Each stands by itself, but it also contributes its part to the 
writer’s series of papers from which emerges a rounded picture 
of current developments in the area. 

The life of the AUF'S staff member is a rigorous one. He is 
required to change his base every 18 months as he shuttles be- 
tween the United States and his foreign area. In the field, he is 
expected to be familiar with available sources of data and with 
representative elements of the population from the highest to the 
lowest status, and to report frequently on significant aspects of 
the society he is studying. At home, he engages in an exhaust- 
ing tour of member universities before he gets a respite. 

A compensating factor, of course, is his opportunity for fre- 
quent and substantial periods in the foreign area of his interest 
and the corollary opportunity to maintain professional ties in 
the United States. He is able to maintain his familiarity with 
his area without becoming an expatriate. 

In recruiting new staff members the AUF'S can honestly argue 
that the challenge and satisfactions of work with the organiza- 
tion outweigh the disadvantages. It is a matter of some pride 
that every man on the staff has refused tempting offers to em- 
ploy his professional skills elsewhere. 

Among the qualifications demanded by the AUF of its men 
are long residence, study and work in the area of assignment. 
The men must be skilled in gathering and evaluating data and 
equally skilled in written and oral communication of their find- 
ings. Their scholarly objectivity must be beyond reproach and 
their professional competence must be of high order, although it 
need not necessarily be measured by the usual academic yard- 
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stick of advanced degrees. Along with his foreign-area compe- 
tence, and AUFS man usually has a primary field of interest 
related to one of the academic disciplines. However, he is ex- 
pected to be a ‘generalist’ in the best sense of that term, and to 
be sensitive to the total society which he is observing. He is 
called upon to serve as a competent resource man not only in his 
own discipline but also in disciplines where his familiarity with 
the vocabulary and the literature may be less than in his pri- 
mary field of study. 

This is a big order, but the AUFS is proving it can be filled. 
A young geographer who is gaining increasing recognition as an 
authority on his area, is also an excellent observer of political 
developments. An economist provides data that is weleomed by 
sociologists. A journalist shows extraordinary skill in assessing 
the dynamics of a society where the underprivileged are emerg- 
ing as a social and political force. 

The founders of the American Universities Field Staff con- 
sciously subscribed to a new program in which an organization 
created and controlled by a group of educational institutions 
would seek to blend scholarly and journalistic techniques to in- 
crease the American fund of knowledge about significant devel- 
opments in other countries. Although nothing quite like this 
had been tried before, the founders were able to draw on the 
experience of the Institute of Current World Affairs. Estab- 
lished and endowed in 1925 by the late Charles R. Crane, the 
Institute—under the direction of Walter 8. Rogers—has aided 
young men in foreign area studies. The AUFS extends to the 
professional level an approach to foreign studies which the Insti- 
tute employs at the student level. Several men who undertook 
academic and field studies under the guidance of the Institute 
now use their professional abilities in the AUFS program. The 
Institute will continue to be one source of recruitment for the 
AUFS. 

The AUF now has 12 men on its professional staff and plans 
over the next several years to increase that number to a maxi- 
mum of 20 to 24. As the staff grows it will be possible to invite 
more institutions to become participating members. The Trus- 
tees have continued to endorse several of the assumptions of the 
founders: that an approximate ratio of one staff member per 
participating member institution is a good rule-of-thumb; that 
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growth should be limited in order to maintain a manageable pro- 
gram ; that the program should be conducted under a concept of 
scholarly freedom of inquiry rather than of rigidly structured 
research projects. 

Full participating membership is limited by the fact that each 
member campus is visited each year by four AUFS men who 
have just returned from their tours in the field. There is, how- 
ever, no such practical limitation on distribution of the reports 
written from the field, and the AUFS accepts supporting sub- 
scriptions from nonmember educational institutions and from 
nonacademic organizations, including business firms. 

These subscribers receive multiple copies of all letters and re- 
ports from the field as they are issued—more than 90 each year. 
The publications range from vignettes through which the writer 
gives an insight into some aspect of a culture, to weighty reports 
which more obviously add to the current literature of the area. 
All are of immediate interest because they deal with current 
developments as reported from the field. They also have a con- 
tinuing function as source material of permanent value to re- 
searchers. 

The term ‘flexibility’ can be used to characterize every aspect 
of the AUFS program: member institutions are diverse; each 
institution uses the AUFS program in a different way; staff 
members in the field are not limited in their work by sharply 
defined research project outlines or by editorial dicta (although 
they freely respond to suggested lines of inquiry) ; the reports 
are not subject to space limitations of a magazine format or the 
time elements of a book publication. 

A program of such flexibility calls for a staff with extraordi- 
nary qualifications: each man is as familiar with a foreign so- 
ciety as he is with his own country ; each has won recognition for 
his professional competence before joining the AUF; each is 
skillfull in gathering data, in analyzing it and in presenting his 
conclusions articulately to a readership which has a more than 
common interest in international affairs. However, in searching 
out men with these qualifications, the AUFS has been able to 
maintain its principle of flexibility. It has drawn to it men of 
widely varying backgrounds. 

Doak Barnett was born in Shanghai and spent his first 15 
years in China. He holds an M.A. from Yale and has observed 
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and written about Chinese affairs since 1947. 

Edward A. Bayne is an economic administrator who for years 
was associated with international development programs, espe- 
cially in the Middle East. 

Willard A. Hanna has been professionally interested in the 
Far East since 1933 when he first went to China as a teacher. 
His Ph.D. in English literature was awarded him by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

James G. Maddox, Ph.D., Harvard, has for 20 years had a pro- 
fessional interest in the relationship of agricultural problems to 
national and international affairs. His area is Latin America. 

Edwin S. Munger holds a Ph.D. in geography from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and is now in South Africa for his fifth stay 
of a year or longer in the area south of the Sahara. 

Richard H. Nolte is a student of Islamic law and society who 
has combined long periods of residence in Egypt and Lebanon 
with academic studies at Oxford toward the Ph.D. degree. 

Lawrence Olson holds the Ph.D. degree from Harvard where 
he studied Far Eastern history and languages. His primary in- 
terest is Japan. 

Albert Ravenholt first became acquainted with China when 
as a young man he joined a relief mission which visited that 
country’s interior. He spent the war years as a correspondent 
in the Far East and later as a fellow of the Institute of Current 
World Affairs took advanced studies at Harvard and did exten- 
sive field work. 

Richard D. Robinson has concentrated on Turkish affairs for 
more than six years. In addition to his field work under the 
guidance of the Institute of Current World Affairs, he has studied 
at the University of Washington, the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration and the University of London. 

K. H. Silvert, formerly associate professor of political science 
at Tulane University, has specialized in Middle American affairs. 

Phillips Talbot, executive director of the AUFS, holds the 
Ph.D degree in international relations from the University of 
Chieago. He has been a student of Indian affairs since 1938. 

Teg C. Grondahl, executive associate of the AUFS, spent more 
than six years in South and Southeast Asia on assignments with 
the information program of the U. 8. government. 

Although the American Universities Field Staff is a coopera- 
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tive enterprise, it is not self-sustaining. Each of the participat- 
ing member institutions contributes annually the equivalent of 
an associate professor’s salary toward the operating budget. 
These contributions from the members take care of about one 
third of all operating costs—salaries, expenses of staff members 
in the field, travel, publication and distribution of reports and 
administration. Other sources of income are required to make 
up the deficit. 

For the first three years of the program the Institute of Cur- 
rent World Affairs helped by lending the services of several of 
its senior fellows to the AUFS. The Ford Foundation has 
granted substantial funds to help carry the program through 
several years. Smaller sums from individual donors have been 
welcomed not only as an aid to the budget but also as a vote of 
confidence in the idea of the AUFS. 

A growing list of supporting subscribers provides another 
source of income which is expected to become increasingly im- 
portant as the program becomes more generally known. Annual 
fees are $250 per year for small colleges, $500 for universities 
and large colleges and $1,000 for departments of government 
and major business institutions. The list of supporting sub- 
seribers is still small when measured against the number of 
potential users of AUF'S materials. The first major effort to 
acquaint nonmembers with the AUFS was made last spring when 
Dr. Murphy as Chairman of the Board wrote to a number of 
other college presidents to inform them of the nature of the pro- 
gram and the decision to make AUF'S publications more widely 
available. A prior testing of subscription arrangements had in- 
dicated that college interest in the AUFS publications would 
warrant the setting up of an enlarged distribution system to 
cope with the demand. 

As the AUFS program enters its fifth year of operation, the 
sponsors are confident that this new approach to the study of 
foreign affairs has been tested in enough situations and over a 
long enough time to have proved its validity. They expect the 
membership to grow over the next several years to a maximum 
of about 20 institutions and have every reason to expect that a 
substantial number of additional colleges and universities will 
become supporting subscribers in a program that has been de- 
signed to help meet one of the major needs of American educa- 
tion. 











BLUEPRINT FOR MATURITY 


WESTCOTT E. 8. MOULTON 
ASSOCIATE DEAN OF STUDENTS, BROWN UNIVERSITY 


RABBI JOSHUA L. LIEBMAN has written, ‘‘I believe that 

man is infinitely potential, and that given the proper guid- 
ance there is hardly a task he cannot perform or a degree of 
mastery in work that he cannot attain.’’ 

One of the more glaring weaknesses of colleges today is the 
appalling attrition of students. It has been estimated that only 
70 to 75 per cent of the entering classes continue to graduation. 
Because of the present high selectivity of college admission, it is 
assumed that any student who is accepted has the ability to fulfill 
the requirements for graduation if he will. Of course, there 
will always be some unavoidable student loss due to illness, finan- 
cial difficulties and other misfortunes. Nevertheless, colleges 
are aware that much can be done through counseling and guid- 
ance to keep students in college so that they may graduate. 

The college age from about 18 to 21 is one of the most interest- 
ing but disturbing in the life span of the individual. It is a 
time of dynamic intellectual, physical, social and emotional 
drives. 

Perhaps, for the first time in his life, the student is away from 
restraining influences. While in high school, he comes under 
parental jurisdiction and direction. If he goes away to pre- 
paratory school or summer camp, he is subordinate to strict rules 
and rigid regulations. 

At college, he has practically complete freedom. There are no 
bed checks, no meal checks and no prescribed study hours. He 
is not required to brush his teeth, wash or take showers except 
when he wishes to do so. He often wears outlandish clothes to 
vigorously proclaim his independence. He may discover alcohol 
for the first time and, for a few, this is the end of college edu- 
cation. 

It is a time of adolescent rebellion, a breaking away from 
parental ties and restrictions and the student is eager to display 
his superiority to authority, customs and traditions. He may 
assume a superficial blasé attitude often to cloak an inner sense 
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of inferiority. He may see everything with a critical eye and 
weigh it with the cold logic of science and materialism, or he may 
be possessed of a high idealism and feel that he is one predes- 
tined to set the world right. In fact, he often believes that the 
world began with him. He chafes at delay, so-called ‘‘red tape’’ 
and caution. His neophyte needs are intense, simple, clear and 
direct. Impetuously he falls in love for the first time and is 
often overwhelmed by this alarming condition. 

But all this freedom has its dangers and responsibilities be- 
cause the latent judgment of youth has not been tempered with 
wisdom. The counseling and guidance program at Brown Uni- 
versity has been developed to be a potential stabilizing influence 
on young minds and to aid them in maturing educationally, emo- 
tionally, socially, psychologically and physically. It is de- 
signed to enrich and give perspective to the lives of college stu- 
dents. The faculty counselor, the resident fellow, the student 
adviser and the dormitory proctor have evolved to implement 
these objectives. We believe that each in his own sphere has a 
vital opportunity to promote student maturity and to decrease 
the appalling attrition of students from the University. 


Facuuty COUNSELORS 


The late beloved Dean of Columbia, Herbert E. Hawkes, wrote, 
‘College is a terrifying experience for many students. In spite 
of all that can be done, many a student goes through attending, 
but not belonging to, the college. The attitude of those who 
come into close personal relations with a student both in the 
classroom and outside may make for an increase in his spiritual 
stature more surely than will anything that he can get from 
books. Maintenance of an attitude of friendly and cooperative 
interest, on the part of the entire staff, in the effort to know the 
individual, is the heart of an effective personnel service. Only 
by such methods can a college adequately discharge its respon- 
sibility to its students.’’ 

Formerly, at Brown University, a faculty counselor might be 
assigned 10 to 40 students. Actually, the counselors were over- 
loaded and overworked and could not give much personal atten- 
tion to individual students. Last year, for the first time, a 
faculty counselor was limited to a maximum of 10 freshman coun- 
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selees. All of the counselors are volunteers and their teaching 
hours have been reduced because of their added contribution to 
the life of the students. This year we have 100 faculty coun- 
selors, and they are, of course, specialists in the objectives of the 
curriculum, course credits, degree requirements and concentra- 
tion fields. They counsel only the freshmen and sophomores 
because juniors and seniors come under the direction of their con- 
centration department. Although the chief function of the fac- 
ulty counselors is to stimulate intellectual awareness and aca- 
demic achievement, they also help students with personal and 
other matters. 

During Freshmen Orientation Week, the counselor first meets 
with his freshmen as a group and discusses the broad outlines of 
the curriculum and the responsibilities of the students in it. 
Then he meets each student individually for personal confer- 
ences. The faculty counselor has, in the contents of a folder, 
all possible available information on each individual student. 
This includes all admission records, secondary school informa- 
tion, references and recommendations, college board aptitude 
scores, results of achievement tests taken at Brown during Fresh- 
men Week, and a brief autobiography written by each student 
during the summer before his entrance. This last document is 
very important as a help toward understanding the hopes, plans 
and achievements of the student, and also provides the coun- 
selor with a vital knowledge of traits of character of his coun- 
sellee. Other helpful aids in the folder are the scores on the 
Vocational Interest Tests given by the Brown University Office 
of Educational Measurement. These scores indicate ability and 
aptitudes and are invaluable in guiding students to choose their 
courses, concentrations and future careers. After each indi- 
vidual conference, the counselor records his impressions and any 
action taken as a permanent record in the progress of the student. 

Often a counselor makes his greatest contribution through 
the subtleties of his leadership, sympathetic receptivity, under- 
standing and faith. In summary, faculty counselors help stu- 
dents toward intellectual maturity, aid them in planning their 
academic programs for attainable goals, encourage breadth and 
interest and create patterns of responsibility and self-reliance. 
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ResipENT FELLOWS 


Ordway Tead wrote, ‘‘The fact is that each student stands in 
need, more than he will admit or perhaps even be aware, of the 
friendship of some older persons in the college, willing to be 
sympathetic listeners and counselors in hours of distress, crises 
and transition. At one time or another, the student wants some- 
one to ‘turn to.” And the closer such adult friends can be or- 
ganically to the processes of academic activity, the better it will 
be.’’ 

The second link in the chain of our counseling program is the 
resident fellow. This position was created two years ago upon 
completion of the new Brown University Quadrangle. A suite 
of rooms was included in each dormitory section with a special 
kitchenette apartment constructed in Wayland House at the 
main Quadrangle entrance for the married head resident fel- 
low. There are also resident fellows and associate fellows in 
other dormitories on the campus. They must be single and are 
chosen from younger members of the faculty and administrative 
staff, preferably instructors or assistant professors. In return 
for their services, they receive free room, some free meals in the 
main dining room to facilitate mingling with the students and a 
special allowance. 

Brown’s President Wriston has written about the resident fel- 
lows as follows: ‘‘We need to have faculty people living in the 
housing units who will not be proctors to spank babies and rap 
knuckles, but who will possess intellectual leadership and will 
know how to exercise it. Their duties will be to stimulate im- 
mature minds rather than to carry out disciplinary functions. 
They are not super housekeepers, nor junior deans, nor proctors, 
nor spies. They are what the name implies—scholars in under- 
graduate residences. They will function each in his own way. 
The idea is to have a friend, guide and adviser at hand, ready 
to offer such leadership as students will welcome.”’ 

In the short space of two years, the resident fellows have done 
a remarkable job toward fulfilling the aims of the President. 
Among their activities are afternoon teas and evening discus- 
sions. They may introduce the student to good books and music, 
help with personal and educational problems, advise on concen- 
trations and careers, encourage cordial relations between the 
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dormitories and the fraternities and serve as chaperones at dor- 
mitory and fraternity social functions. 

They have initiated Monday luncheons in the Chancellor’s 
Room in the new multi-million dollar Refectory at which fac- 
ulty, administrative officers and resident fellows have spoken. 
These luncheons have been especially valuable in the promotion 
of student and faculty relationships thus widening the intel- 
lectual horizons of the students. 

President Francis Wayland, in his classic Report to the Brown 
University Corporation in 1851, forecast the importance of the 
resident fellow by emphasizing ‘‘the humanizing effect produced 
on students by the daily association with older and well bred 
gentlemen. ”’ 

The resident fellows are making their vital contributions in 
the maturation process of Brown students. 


STUDENT ADVISERS 


Someone has said, ‘‘ Wise is the man who learns by experience 
but wiser is he who learns by the experience of others.’’ Probably 
no one has more influence over a student than another student, 
especially if he is a little older, wiser, more experienced and 
possesses judgment and leadership ability. 

The Student Advisory Program was originated by the stu- 
dents themselves two years ago. The advisers are juniors and 
seniors in good standing who are mature, responsible, respected, 
understanding and possess character and ability. All are vol- 
unteers and over 200 applied last year. This year we have 86 
advisers. In so far as possible, an adviser has the same group 
of students as one of the faculty counselors and thus they may 
mutually supplement and assist each other. The advisers are 
concentrating in the arts, engineering, science and pre-medical 
fields and are paired with freshmen who plan to major in the 
same fields. No adviser has more than 10 freshmen, and the 
average is about seven advisees. The advisers are chosen after 
careful screening and interviews by a committee of students, fac- 
ulty and administrative officers. 

The Student Advisers’ Manual describes their purpose as fol- 
lows: ‘‘To supplement but not to replace the faculty counseling 
system; to assist the student in his adjustment to college, to 
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stimulate the student to greater awareness of what the Univer- 
sity has to offer; to make the student a more positive, more 
active member of the student body, thereby making his college 
years more fruitful.’’ 

They take no disciplinary action, but they are in an excellent 
position not only to warn students of possible dangers but also 
to recognize and commend good work, progress and achievement. 
They can encourage initiative, cheerfulness, confidence, self-re- 
liance and help develop dependability and reliability. 

Each student adviser is given the Student Advisers’ Manual 
which contains such helpful information as a yearly calendar, 
names of all advisers, counselors and chairmen of departments, 
sources of financial and other aid, complete discussion of the 
academic program, degree requirements and lists of extracur- 
ricular activities. 

The advisers have indoctrination meetings with the deans and 
faculty and they meet occasionally throughout the year to dis- 
cuss mutual experiences, problems and opportunities. They are 
interested in all facets of the freshman’s life, academic, personal 
and extracurricular. During Freshmen Orientation Week, they 
meet first with their group as a whole and then individually with 
each advisee. Future meetings are left entirely up to the ad- 
viser and advisee. 

Rabbi Liebman wrote, ‘‘The primary joy of life is acceptance, 
approval, the sense of appreciation and companionship of our 
human comrades. Many men do not understand that the need 
for fellowship is really as deep as the need for food, and so they 
go throughout life accepting many substitutes for genuine, warm, 
simple relatedness.’’ 

The advisers welcome their freshmen to the College, and a sen- 
sitive, perhaps lonesome, freshman receives the impression as 
soon as he arrives on the campus that he belongs, is wanted at 
Brown, and has someone near his own age to turn to for help 
and advice. This immediately instills a warm confidence in the 
worried freshman and as William Pitt long ago said, ‘‘ Confi- 
dence is a flower of slow and delicate growth and must be nur- 
tured carefully.’’ 

After each conference the adviser, if he wishes, may fill out a 
report form indicating progress, problems and any action taken. 
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These reports often prove very helpful to the faculty counselor 
and the deans as the advisers are in an excellent position to 
identify early deviate behavior, misbehavior or basic emotional 
illness sooner than any one else in the college with the possible 
exception of the dormitory proctor. Early identification of 
these situations often opens the way for corrective therapy and 
personal rehabilitation under the direction of qualified per- 
sonnel. 

Advisers may urge students to participate in stimulating and 
enjoyable extra-curricular activities. They may caution a stu- 
dent against joining too many activities or permitting any single 
one to absorb too much time. They are available for consulta- 
tion and help in areas where students may be diffident and hesi- 
tate to consult older persons. 

The student advisers are proving themselves a vital factor in 
the growth of student maturity and have undoubtedly aided 
many students to progress in the University and eventually to 
graduate. 

Dormitory PRocTors 


Another link in the chain of personal counseling and guidance 
are the dormitory proctors. They are juniors and seniors of 
proven ability and outstanding leadership who also have finan- 
cial need. There is at least one in each dormitory and several 
in the larger dormitories which are divided by sections or floors. 
They are chosen by a committee composed of students, faculty, 
deans and the officers of financial aid and student residences. 
Each proctor receives remuneration up to full room rent for his 
services and contributions. The qualifications for appointment 
are similar to those for student advisers and many of the proc- 
tors are also student advisers. 

In the dormitory they represent the Dean of Students directly 
and also the Office of Student Residences. They, too, hold in- 
doctrination meetings and in addition have monthly luncheons 
at which ideas and experiences are exchanged. They make writ- 
ten weekly and special reports when necessary. Often they are 
the first to discover students who are behaving in an unusual 
manner. 

The dormitory proctors also play a vital part in developing 
maturity and responsibility in the students. 
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Among their functions are maintenance of discipline, sponsor- 
ship of dormitory elections, the keeping of attendance and re- 
porting of unexplained or prolonged absences, promotion of 
social and intramural activities, encouragement of student hours, 
supervision of fire regulations, the reporting of damages and re- 
pairs, the directing of strangers to proper offices and the wel- 
coming of parents and visitors. Above all, they are encouraged 
to know the members of their dormitory well. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, we realize we have not solved all the problems 
involved in counseling and guidance. We are improving in the 
selection of the personnel concerned in this program. We feel 
that our system is mutually profitable to the students and the 
faculty. 

Do we have any yardstick or score board with which we can 
scientifically evaluate the success of this program? We are dis- 
covering that the students are alert and eager to assume more 
freedom and responsibility. Fewer students are being dismissed 
or placed on warning, probation or college discipline. More stu- 
dents are eligible for extracurricular activities and athletics. 
Fewer students are leaving college voluntarily. More students 
are achieving the Dean’s List and more juniors and seniors are 
attaining the coveted free cut academic average. There is a 
pronounced freer and more congenial atmosphere in the Univer- 
sity. The College shows marked improvement academically, so- 
cially and intellectually. 

Each in his own sphere—faculty counselor, resident fellow, 
student adviser and dormitory proctor cumulatively combine to 
foster maturity in Brown students and help to fulfill the aim of 
our original Charter of 1764, to send forth citizens ‘‘duly quali- 
fied for discharging the offices of life with usefulness and repu- 
tation.’’ 





THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE AND TEACHER 
EDUCATION 


ALGO D. HENDERSON 
Proressor OF HiGHER EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


NE of the marvels about man is that he can learn from the 
experiences of men who have gone before. Thus the 20th 

century child, born with the same limitations and ignorance as 
was the 19th century, or the Ist century, or the Stone Age baby, 
ean by the time he reaches adulthood project himself fully into 
the 20th century civilization. His understandings are derived 
not only from his own experiences but from those of other per- 
sons as well. Hence, this child, by learning the skills of com- 
munication, can discover also such things as the nature of man 
and of his universe, the sweep of recorded history, the technique 
of the scientific method and the dynamics of organized society. 

The child will discover that the school and the college are the 
means of lifting himself by his own bootstraps. One of the 
functions of a college is to educate persons who can teach the 
child these knowledges and skills. The teacher therefore must 
possess knowledge himself or know how to unlock the storehouse. 
Because there is so much to learn and so many difficult things to 
learn, the teacher should have some skills in assisting the child 
to learn with the least effort and the optimum effectiveness. 

After the decline of the Roman Empire, Europe was domi- 
nated for several centuries by men of ignorance. Then the re- 
corded experience and thought of Greece and Rome were redis- 
covered and systematically communicated from one scholar to 
the next. This may be said to have been the emergence of lib- 
eral education as we have known it during and since the Renais- 
sance. When a pupil had learned much of what the master had 
taught him, he was deemed fit to teach others. It became the 
custom to give the pupil at this point a licentiate, or license to 
teach. Thus it may be said that an early objective of liberal 
education was to prepare a student to teach. 

This objective is a major one among the liberal arts colleges of 

Nore: Address given at a meeting of the North Central Association of 
Academic Deans, Chicago, March 23, 1955. 
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today. In many of them, a significant portion, sometimes a ma- 
jority, of the students is preparing to get certification for teach- 
ing. For this reason, I should like to analyze the contributions 
that the liberal arts college makes in the education of the teacher. 
It will become evident that I am speaking primarily about the 
college as a separate institution rather than a unit within a uni- 
sity, but I trust that much of what I say will have applicability in 
both situations. 

This is a fascinating world into which the child is born. Take 
bugs, for instance. I suppose bugs have always interested chil- 
dren, but today, in contrast with the Stone Age or even a few 
generations ago, we know lots of new things about bugs. For 
example, we know how bees pollinate plants that bear foods, and 
that one particular type of bee does a better job with alfalfa 
than do other bees. We know which bugs help to make cheese 
and which ones cause disease. Examining the bugs and animals 
imbedded in rocks helps us to make judgments about how old 
the earth is, about how its crust was formed, about how different 
soils may serve varied purposes in raising foods or in erecting 
shelter. Pictures of termites at work in their castles in Africa 
may appear on the TV screen as if by magic, and teach us about 
the social habits and the destructive characteristics of these par- 
ticular bugs. Even the mystery of the TV can be made compre- 
hensible to the child now that men know the principles that 
govern its construction and operation. 

These illustrations constitute only a tiny fraction of the knowl- 
edge at our command about bugs and about life on earth, but 
they will suffice to make the point: In education, our stock in 
trade is the sum total of human experience and wisdom. The 
individual teacher cannot possess the whole of this knowledge. 
But he does need to know selected portions of it that are relevant 
to his level of teaching and his type of educational institution. 
He needs also to have as rich as possible a background of general 
knowledge and experience. 

The liberal arts college provides a curriculum of the accumu- 
lated human knowledge and a program that is concerned with 
the qualitative aspects of human living. Thus the presumptive 
value of the program for teacher education is apparent. Gris- 
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wold, Bestor and many others contend that it is the only appro- 
priate curriculum for the purpose. 

This conclusion, however, must be further examined before it 
ean be accepted in full. The curriculum of the liberal arts col- 
lege is no longer the compact, carefully articulated and inte- 
grated program of a century ago. It has expanded enormously 
in scope and become segmented by departments. The depart- 
mental curriculum, in a way, is now the entity as an educational 
program. And the departments continue to increase in number 
and to multiply the fragmentations. They represent speciali- 
zations. 

Most colleges, of course, project the dual objective of insuring 
both breadth and intensity of learning in the student’s educa- 
tion. The intensive study comes through the departmental 
major. Breadth is most often sought by requiring the student 
to distribute a portion of his selections among certain depart- 
ments. The courses that are available to the student are the 
most elementary ones in the respective departments, and these 
are usually the introductory courses to the major sequences. 
There are exceptions, but I shall come to them later. 

The teacher of the child of six, or of ten or of fifteen years, 
then, will have had an introduction to literature, an introduc- 
tion to history, an introduction to some social science, an intro- 
duction to a science, etc. He will have had a ‘‘major’’ in some 
department, which means that he should know a great deal 
about one subject, such as mathematics, or English history, or 
economics, or chemistry. In addition he will usually have taken 
college composition, a year or two of a language, possibly some 
college algebra and perhaps a course in American history. 

Now let us ask how well these courses have prepared the 
teacher for his job in the elementary school or the high school. 
Some of the answers are obvious. The college major will be of 
significant help to the senior high school teacher, because he will 
be teaching within a somewhat limited subject area. If the 
major is art or music or physical education, it may be of assist- 
ance because often these teachers are specialists who teach 
throughout a system of school grades. The major will not be of 
material help to the teacher in a graded school or on the elemen- 
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tary level because the subject matter has been specialized and 
technical. 

The ‘‘breadth’’ courses could serve a valuable purpose in all 
situations if they were designed for this purpose. But unfor- 
tunately the course that is primarily introductory to a special- 
ized field is merely the first in a sequence of technical courses. 
It is too limited in its coverage to be of the best value for the 
teacher of pre-adolescent children. Furthermore, each is usually 
an isolated treatment bearing little relation to the other so-called 
breadth courses. 

What the prospective teacher gets in the way of a liberal edu- 
cation in many colleges is not what the Bestors imply that he 
gets. To put it more baldly, the teacher does not really get a 
comprehensive view of man’s accumulated knowledge and wis- 
dom. He does not get a good perspective of history; he does 
not get a rich understanding of the more significant contributions 
of the artists, the musicians, the poets, the statesmen and the 
scientists of the past; he has not gained much competency in the 
use of the scientific method; he has not gained much ability in 
making value judgments of the type so commonly claimed for 
liberally educated men. What he does have as a result of his 
four-year program is one substantial fragment of knowledge plus 
a few tiny fragments. This is the education of a specialist and 
is of value principally as the foundation for further specialized 
study and research on the graduate level. It is not the best 
education for the terminal student whose job will be to teach 
school children. 

The eventual needs of the research scholar dominate the cur- 
riculum design and these needs are poles apart from those of 
the school teacher. Take the subject of physics for example. 
Although the atom bomb, the electronic tube, the hydraulically 
functioning automobile and the kitchen mixer are phenomena 
that have daily impacts upon the lives of children, prospective 
teachers use every artful device at their command to avoid tak- 
ing the usual required course in introductory physics. It makes 
no appeal tothem. Parenthetically, they avoid zoology as though 
it were composed of bedbugs and diphtheria germs. If they do 
take the usual introductory courses, they get very little in the 
way of understandings that can be passed on to their children. 
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They find little of content that they can weave into the subjects 
and projects they teach. The typical physics course is an in- 
troductory and technical study of mechanics, sound and heat, 
heavily studded with mathematics. 

But physics does not have to be taught uniformly in this way. 
Some colleges, such as Oberlin and Albion, have developed spe- 
cial sections for non-majors in which the mathematical content 
is minimized and greater selection is used in choosing concepts 
and problems for study. Chicago has developed its course 
around significant discoveries as revealed through the reports of 
outstanding investigators. Conant at Harvard devised a series 
of cases centered around historical threads and high-lighting the 
scientific events that have had the greatest impact on man’s cul- 
tural progress. Antioch has drawn upon Conant’s technique 
but has designed additional courses with emphases upon the 
problems of the consumer, the advances in engineering and the 
interests of the philosophically inclined student, respectively. 
Other colleges have used interdepartmental survey courses, some 
of which are not as superficial as their critics charge although 
many of these have not been too successful. These examples of 
reconstructed courses in physics speak also for what is being 
done by some institutions in other areas of knowledge. 

Since the courses taught in the high school and the materials 
used in elementary teaching are more inclusive than is the usual 
college introductory course, the revisions noted above seem to me 
to give the teacher a better preparation even though the courses 
have not been designed specifically for his needs. The resistance 
against such revisions is strong, however. For example, a recent 
doctoral student of mine, an Assistant Professor of Physics at a 
liberal arts college, redesigned his elementary course after exam- 
ining carefully the work at Harvard, Chicago and elsewhere. 
But his proposal was turned down by the faculty of the college. 
Another of my students had been teaching public speaking to 
sophomores who were permitted to choose the course as an alter- 
native to a second course in English. The course was a typical 
one in the theory and practice of public speaking. Nearly all 
of the enrollees were prospective teachers. This instructor came 
to feel that the course was a failure because it had so little rele- 
vance to the speech needs of teachers. He desired to redesign it 
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as an oral covmunications course but encountered opposition 
from his department, which was English, toward any change. 
The paradox in this case is that it hasn’t been many years since 
professors of English frowned upon courses in public speaking 
because they would lower standards. 

The professors of the liberal arts could learn something toward 
the solution of the problem by looking objectively at the courses 
in some of the teachers’ colleges. At the New Paltz Teachers 
College of the State University of New York, for example, the 
courses in physics have been carefully planned with the needs 
of elementary teachers in mind. 

Before discussing the professional training needed by teachers, 
I should like to make some references to personal experiences. 
A number of years ago, while teaching in the liberal arts college 
of a state university, I listened with frank skepticism to the 
presentations made by the faculty of the school of education for 
new courses in methods; and the post-mortem discussions with 
my colleagues in economics helped convince me that methods 
courses were the bunk and that good teaching resulted solely 
from a combination of natural aptitudes and knowledge of one’s 
subject. In other words, in attitude I was a somewhat typical 
professor in a liberal arts faculty. 

During 20 years of experience in college administration I grad- 
ually changed my mind. This came about partly because of the 
impact made upon me by conferences with several hundred pro- 
fessors about the quality of their teaching. It resulted in part 
from my observations of teachers at work while examining insti- 
tutions for accreditation. While continuing to feel that natural 
aptitudes for teaching and thorough academic preparation pro- 
duced outstanding teachers, this combination, I found, was all 
too rare among teachers. Those possessing excellent aptitudes 
or the sensitivities that caused them to make unusual self-prep- 
aration for the classroom job were in the distinct minority. 
Teaching, | began to see, had its professional aspect and most 
teachers—even the good ones—could improve the quality of their 
performance by drawing upon the professional knowledge that 
could be made available to them. The maih task in teacher 
education is to make good teachers out of the many prospective 
ones who have only a modicum of aptitudes. 
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A little reasoning on this subject will help to clarify the con- 
clusions to which I had come through pragmatic observations. 
Take the process of memorizing factual information, as an ex- 
ample of one type of learning. Psychologists have found that 
ordinarily memory retention is short-lived for a large propor- 
tion of the information covered. They also know that the resi- 
due of fact and of understanding will be much greater if certain 
conditions exist while the learning takes place. The problem 
then is to devise learning situations that will materially increase 
the retention, for surely the effectiveness of the teaching bears 
some relationship to the lasting results secured. One type of 
professional knowledge is designed to assist the teacher in secur- 
ing these results. 

A problem of a different type is to assist children in learning 
how to solve problems. No doubt some of this ability is derived 
as a by-product of the usual class study and activities. But can 
the skills be increased by more conscious effort? Suppose that 
we assume that the modes of inductive, deductive and logical 
thinking involve somewhat different processes. This raises the 
question as to what kinds of problems are best adapted to train 
for each approach in thinking. What types of problems are best 
suited for use at each age or achievement level? What motiva- 
tional devices can be drawn upon? What amount of repetition, 
what variety of applications to novel situations, what gradu- 
ated increase in difficulty should be used at each learning age? 
How can the problems be related to the child’s own experiences 
in order to achieve more genuine comprehension and lasting 
understanding? Clearly this aspect of the knowledge that is 
needed by the teacher is not acquired sufficiently well through 
taking the academic courses in college. 

Let’s assume a third type of teaching problem. Knowledge 
and skills pertaining to human relations have become matters of 
first importance in the world today. It is of vital consequence 
in the further effort to improve our democratic society and to 
improve our rapport with other peoples in the world that we 
provide better education in human relations. Much of this edu- 
cation comes from the study of cultural subjects of various kinds. 
But to isolate one facet of the problem, suppose a child has ac- 
quired from its environment an emotional prejudice toward per- 
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sons of skin pigments, or religions, or nationality backgrounds 
different from his own. How can the teacher most effectively 
work to overcome this attitude? Through lesson assignments? 
Through disciplinary treatment? Through role playing? 
Through some technique of group dynamics? Through some 
other of many possible methods? 

Another illustration of my point is the type of problem that 
confronts the teacher in becoming conscious of and understand- 
ing the differing aptitudes for learning and levels of achieve- 
ment of the children who are in a given age group. Research 
has demonstrated that these variations are large and frequent 
and that they have distinct bearing upon the timing and the 
rate of learning of the particular child. Since education does 
not take place unless it occurs in an individual, the teacher needs 
to know how to educate various types of individuals and to evalu- 
ate each individual’s progress. 

The approach of the liberal arts college to the provision of 
professional training for teachers is often one of reluctant ac- 
quiescence in a legal requirement relating to certification. In 
these cases, the college policy is to do what is necessary to get 
by. This results in employing the minimum staff that is abso- 
lutely necessary and in providing little encouragement for such 
staff. I recall one liberal arts college that I examined that had 
one professor of education who, in addition to teaching the sev- 
eral required courses in education and attempting to supervise 
45 students in practice teaching, also taught three courses in 
general psychology. Another college listed five teachers of edu- 
cation in its catalog, but upon examination I discovered that one 
had retired, one was the local superintendent of schools, whose 
only function was to sign the contract for practice teaching, and 
one was a teacher of physical education. 

These are extreme examples. However, in examining a group 
of liberal arts colleges of one state, I found that in the large ma- 
jority of the institutions the department of education had the 
largest enrolment of any department. In some instances more 
than half of the students who were terminating their stay at 
college were receiving teaching certificates. The faculties in 
education, however, were consistently much too small to serve 
well the number of students enrolled. In most cases they were 
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seriously overloaded. And on top of the regular student loads, 
it was these faculty who were invariably being used to teach the 
adult education courses, most of which were for the benefit of in- 
service teachers. 

The colleges indulge themselves in a vicious cycle. They un- 
derstaff and overload the teachers of education. They compli- 
cate their programs by mixing up the training of two-year be- 
ginning students, four-year majors and in-service, experienced 
teachers; and of both elementary and secondary teachers. They 
provide inadequate laboratories and insufficient supervision of 
observation and practice. These conditions promote superficial 
courses and slipshod training methods. The department, in 
turn, suffers in its ability to retain the confidence and respect of 
the students. The chatter of the students confirms the faculty 
in their opinion that the work in education is below the standard 
of other departments. So the college tolerates the work as a 
necessary evil, and puts as little money and energy into it as 
possible. And the rest of the faculty look down their noses at 
courses in education and undercut the efforts of these colleagues. 
Perhaps this accounts for one of the factors that combine to dis- 
courage the better students from seeking to become teachers. 

Again I have resorted to some exaggeration to bring a prob- 
lem into relief. I have visited campuses where the staff in 
teacher education was adequate and competent and where the 
course work had the confidence and respect of faculty and stu- 
dents. The dean had a positive attitude toward the program 
and the president emphasized the contributions that the college 
could make in this area. Very probably the faculty as a whole 
had given sober thought to the nature of this function of the in- 
stitution and how best to secure the desired achievements. The 
faculty in academic departments recognized that they, too, were 
participating in teacher education. 

Research studies relating to learning, to child growth and de- 
velopment and to the results secured from methods of teaching 
are unknown to many faculty members. This research, accom- 
panied by other developments, has helped to produce a new gen- 
eration of professors of education who are as competently trained 
as scholars as are their colleagues in other fields. As a vital step 
in overcoming the weaknesses in education, the usual faculty. of 
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a liberal arts college needs badly to educate itself about teacher 
education. 

I recognize that most colleges can point to the innumerable 
alumni who have received teaching certificates, got jobs in teach- 
ing and held them over a period of years. But graduates of 
high schools in the past have secured and held teaching positions. 
This is not a sufficiently good eriterion of success in teacher edu- 
eation by the college. A distinguishing characteristic of the 
graduate of a liberal arts college should be the qualitative values 
that he applies to his work and his life. And where is a better 
place to expect quality of person and quality of work than in 
teaching ? 

It may seem that I am advocating that the liberal arts college 
should go in for bigger and better departments of education. 
They should be better, yes; but not necessarily bigger, excepting 
to staff them sufficiently to do the required work. The answer 
may depend upon whether the department limits its work to the 
servicing of all students who desire a teaching certificate, or 
whether in addition it attempts to provide a major sequence in 
edueation. If the former is the function, I see no reason why 
the professional courses required by the state for certification 
should not suffice for the undergraduate program. For sec- 
ondary teaching this averages perhaps 18 to 20 hours; for ele- 
mentary teaching it is only slightly more. This number of hours 
should permit competent instructors to include the more essen- 
tial knowledge, skills and understandings in their courses. It 
should produce sufficient competence to begin teaching. The es- 
sential undergraduate program in education, therefore, need 
constitute only a minor emphasis in the total requirement for 
graduation from the college. It need not exceed one fourth, or 
possibly one sixth of the total courses taken by the student. 

If the college desires to offer a major in education, it is under- 
taking a larger job—a professional job—and should plan and 
staff accordingly. For those students who do major in educa- 
tion, the portion of time devoted to the professional as distin- 
guished from the general courses will be increased. Whether 
the additional courses will lend substance to a liberal education 
will depend upon their content, but this is the same question that 
arises in any department that expands its specialized and ap- 
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plied-type offerings. If the college is strong in staff, labora- 
tories and finances and thus can afford many diversified major 
fields, I believe education might appropriately be one of them. 
A less well fortified college might do well to concentrate its ener- 
gies on the service courses in education. 

I look upon teacher education as a legitimate and logical func- 
tion of the liberal arts college. The college is the traditional 
fountainhead of the knowledge that has been drawn from the ac- 
cumulated experience of man, and this is the knowledge from 
which we expect our children to learn wisdom. Its orientation 
toward searching for the good life provides an educational tone 
of superior worth. Its congregation of students with many di- 
verse interests in life provides a desirable environmental in- 
fluence. Its dedicated faculty assures wholesome leadership and 
educational direction. The possibility for effectively intertwin- 
ing the professional element and the liberal content for purposes 
of future teaching can be a distinct asset of the college. 

I am tempted but will resist adding some notes on the impor- 
tance of teacher education in relation to the welfare and the 
growth of our children. This is obvious. But it is also obvious 
that a flow of persons of fine purpose and character, of substan- 
tial knowledge and wisdom and of excellent professional atti- 
tudes and skills is more badly needed than ever before now that 
the classrooms in our schools are overflowing and recourse is 
being taken to teachers with substandard training. Such a flow 
of superior persons should come in part from the liberal arts 
colleges. 


ae 








THE MANNER IS PEDAGOGICAL 


JOHN WALTON 
ASSISTANT Proressor or EpucatTion, THE JoHNsS Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


Est animus tibi, sunt mores, est lingua fidesque, 
Sed quadrigentis, sex septem milia desint, 
Plebis eris. Horace, Epistles I. 1. 57-59. 


AUTHOUGH he made his appearance later than the magician, 

the minstrel and the smith, the schoolmaster was one of the 
first specialists. Like the other specialists he was probably su- 
perior in intelligence to the average run of men, but like Hephaes- 
tus who was lame, and Homer who was blind, he, too, may have 
been debarred by some defect of body or soul from becoming an 
‘‘all-round’’ man. Perhaps, he had lost a foot or had developed 
an inordinate passion for correcting other people’s mistakes ; but 
for whatever reason he withdrew to the periphery of the main 
business of society, he soon discovered that he could live, after a 
fashion, by the practice of pedagogy. 

Such au arrangement has been advantageous to both society 
and the schoolmaster. However, at the bargaining table, society 
has had the advantage. Schoolmasters it must have; but it has 
never been too discriminating in its selection. And, since the 
talents of the schoolmaster can command little sale in the ready- 
money market, he has had to accept whatever he was offered. 
As a matter of fact, there is a long-standing tradition—made 
explicit in the first state constitutional provisions for education 
in America—that schooling, although extremely important, must 
be conducted at low cost. 

This same paradox hovers around the person of the school- 
master. We pay him much honor but little money. We revere 
his memory but disdain his presence. Our respect for him is 
diminished because he is poor, but we begrudge the educational 
items on the budget. We recognize the importance of what goes 
on in the classroom, but we are more impressed by the modern 
splendor of school buildings. We expect the schoolmaster to do 
the drudgery of grammar, but we laugh at him for his pedantry. 
We are vaguely aware of his role, but we fail to understand it. 

Our attitude toward the schoolmaster is reflected in our lit- 
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erary traditions of him. There he has not fared well. Referred 
to as a poorly paid hackney—a common enough circumstance not 
to warrant special attention—he is often portrayed as a lonely, 
odd-looking, shabbily dressed figure, living on something like 
roast mutton and suet-dumplings. In the classroom, he is por- 
trayed as trivial and pedantic, or at best, lovable, eccentric and 
ineffectual. Outside, in the world of real men, he is seen as ill 
at ease, annoying and impractical. There is little in the stereo- 
type that indicates that he belongs to a noble profession. More 
than a hundred years ago, Charles Lamb, in ‘‘The Old and the 
New Schoolmaster,’’ diagnosed the occupational malady of school 
teachers : 


Why are we never quite at our ease in the presence of a 
schoolmaster !—because we are conscious that he is not quite 
at ease in ours. He is awkward, and out of place in the so- 
ciety of his equals. He comes like Gulliver from among his 
little people, and he cannot fit the stature of his understand- 
ing to yours. He cannot meet you on the square. He wants 
a point given him, like an indifferent whist-player. He is 
so used to teaching, that he wants to be teaching you. One 
of these professors, upon my complaining that these little 
sketches of mine were anything but methodical . . . kindly 
offered to instruct me in the method by which young gentle- 
men in his seminary were taught to compose English themes. 
—The jests of a schoolmaster are coarse, or thin. They do 
not tell out of school. He is under the restraint of a formal 
or didactive hypocrisy in company, as a clergyman is under 
a moral one. He can no more let his intellect loose in so- 
ciety than the other can his inclinations.—He is forlorn 
among his co-evals.... 


It is quite possible that people with a penchant for pouncing 
on the errors of others are attracted to teaching. In any event, 
the work of the classroom requires that the teacher show unvary- 
ing concern for undotted ‘‘i’s’’ and uncrossed ‘‘t’s.’’ Such pre- 
occupation is bound to have its corrosive effect on his soul, so 
that when he emerges from the classroom, he cannot lightly shed 
his pedagogical manner. Furthermore, in the classroom he en- 
joys a suzerainty allotted to few men. He is sovereign, law- 
maker, judge, police and executioner, all in one. In his delight- 
ful and perceptive ‘‘A Book About Dominies,’’ Ascott Hope, a 
schoolmaster himself, is aware of the dangers in his position : 
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Being great men in our schoolrooms, we naturally do not 
relish being little men out of them. We are offended that 
the parents of our pupils do not always treat us as their 
equals, or even their superiors, as in most cases we feel our- 
selves to be. 


Sometimes, however, there is a reversal of character outside 
the classroom : the schoolmaster, who has just stepped down from 
being a sovereign, may become the most humble of men among 
his peers. Weary of the responsibility of authority, he volun- 
tarily takes on the form of a servant. A short story by Sylvia 
Townsend Warner, recently published in the New Yorker, begins 
as follows: 


My father was a schoolmaster—a rather naysaying pro- 
fession. In private life he redressed the balance by falling 
in with my mother’s wishes whenever this did not lead di- 
rectly to crime or public riot. 


Let us examine more carefully the work of this ‘‘naysaying pro- 
fession.’’ 

Etymologically, school is a place of leisure. The word is an- 
cient, indicating that society early recognized the importance of 
setting aside a place wherein there was leisure to provide some- 
what systematically for those matters that would be neglected in 
the urgency of everyday living. Love and war, commerce and 
social life carried within themselves the impetus to insure their 
survival. But their antiquarian aspects, the crude technology 
on which they were based and their implications could be pre- 
served, developed and exploited only if a few people devoted 
themselves to these tasks. A strange thing happened. While 
most of these scholastic concerns were drab, pedantic and imprac- 
tical, this business of teaching apparently produced, quite ineffi- 
ciently and unpredictably, a host of new values, techniques and 
insights. The principal business of mathematics, for example, 
has always been dull and routine, but the consequences of this 
petty drudgery have been tremendous. 

It is the paradox of the trivial becoming important that creates 
the ambivalent attitude toward the schoolmaster. In every class- 
reom there is pedantry, drudgery, inefficiency, tension and te- 
dium. But on these monotonous practices depend our most 
stimulating experiences. One cannot read ‘‘The Aeneid’’ until 
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he has first transversed the desolate and ashy terrain of orthog- 
raphy, aceidence, syntax and prosody. The schoolmaster who 
spends most of his time guiding the young through these cinere- 
ous regions, often develops a fondness for them and is ill at ease 
in the lustrous city of poetry. Better that than to lose him as 
a guide. 

An actual example from the classroom will illustrate this fond- 
ness for the trivial. In the fourth book of the Aeneid, Dido and 
Aeneas go hunting together. She is already on fire with love, 
and when a storm comes upon them, they both go into the same 
cave: 


Interea magno miscere murmure caelum 
incipit; insequitur commixta grandine nimbus; 
et Tyrii comites passim et Trojana juventus 
Dardaniusque nepos Veneris diversa per agros 
tecta metu petiere; ruunt de montibus amnes. 
Speluncam Dido dux et Trojanus eandem 
deveniunt: prima et Tellus et pronuba Juno 
dant signum; fulsere ignes et conscius aether 
conubiis, summoque ulularunt vertice nymphae. 
Ille dies primus leti primusque malorum 

causa fuit; neque enim specie famave movetur 
nec jam furtivum Dido meditatur amorem: 
conjugium vyocat; hoe praetexit nomine culpam. 


Here in the privacy of the cave, protected from the torrents of 
rain and hail, as the crackling flashes of lightning provided the 
connubial torch, and as the mountains reechoed with the wailing 
of the nymphs, ooloo-ooloo-ooloo- the tragic Dido consummated 
her love—and entered upon her shame. In reading this passage 
the imagination of the students needed no stimulation. If the 
teacher was affected by this passage he did not show it. No one 
cared and it made no difference, except for a few ribald specula- 
tions on the part of some of the students. He had brought them 
to the place where they could read this for themselves. Even 
now he continued his pedantry: with meticulous care he pointed 
out that primus, which modified causa appeared to be in the 
wrong gender. But it is masculine in form only because of its 
attraction to the subject dies. Thus, a fine point of grammar 
was made clear, a much more important pedagogical matter than 
Dido’s love and shame. 
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Two thousand years hence, some schoolmaster may be teach- 
ing ‘‘For Whom the Bell Tolls.’’ Instead of Dido and Aeneas 
in the cave, there will be Roberto and Maria on the heather— 
these matters require not scholastic nurture. 


Then there was the smell of heather crushed and the 
roughness of the bent stalks under her head and the sun bright 
on her closed eyes and all his life he would remember the 
curve of her throat with her head pushed back into the 
heather roots and her lips that moved smally and by them- 
selves and the fluttering of the lashes on the eyes tight 
closed against the sun and against everything... . 


This passage, too, will stir the imagination of the students; and 
the chances are equally great that the schoolmaster will compel 
them to note and explain the unusual form of the adverb 
**smally.’’ 

The role of the teacher is better understood by his students 
than by his peers. In the classroom they appreciate his ability, 
his learning and his problems. Although often embarrassed by 
his foibles, especially when they have guests, they are tolerant 
of his mistakes and proud of his knowledge. They respect him 
for his devotion and they have faith in his character. They do 
not ask too much of him. If he happens to show some concern 
for what they consider normal things, they are pleased; but 
they would be disappointed if his interest coincided entirely 
with theirs. And they are realistic enough to know that his 
pedagogical manners are necessary. 

Faced with an increasing shortage of teachers, society is be- 
coming concerned about their status. Within the profession, the 
hierarchy is attempting to make teaching attractive. Super- 
visors, who have escaped from the classroom, frown on every 
suggestion of pedantry. Service clubs and parents’ clubs are 
trying, somewhat condescendingly, to socialize the teacher. In 
all this his own interests are disregarded and the number of his 
working hours increased. In its own sadistic fashion, society is 
thrusting the teacher into groups where his interests simply do 
not count. He is certainly at a disadvantage from the point of 
view of income. He has no hope of ever accumulating the 
400,000 sesterces required for membership in the equestrian or- 
der, but he is expected to contrast his meager material posses- 
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sions with those of the knights of business. And if, in order to 
demonstrate that he too has acquired something, he should dis- 
play his academic possessions, he immediately becomes a tire- 
some pedant. 

The acceptance of the schoolmaster for what he his, is the best 
way to increase the prestige of the profession. His interests and 
those of society at large are different and never the twain shall 
meet. In the lower schools, which have become less academic, 
the teacher has become more maternalistic and less pedantic. 
But in the upper grades, in high school and in college, the school- 
master pursues interests daily for which the average man has 
little time or patience. These pursuits, which seem so trivial, 
are often extremely important in the long run for all of us; 
they should bring greater rewards in money, time and freedom. 
And since the pedagogical manner is important for the accom- 
plishment of the teacher’s task, he should not be expected to 
abandon it. 





THE PLACE OF THE FINE ARTS IN THE 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


GEORGE HAUPTFUEHRER 
Heap, DeparTMENT cr Music, BeTHANY COLLEGE 


S there seems to be no single, universally accepted concept of 

either the term ‘‘liberal arts college’’ or the term ‘‘fine 
arts,’’ I shall give at the outset, in order that it may be known 
what I think I am talking about, my own definitions of these 
terms—of the former, a brief, general statement, and of the 
latter, a detailed exposition. 

A liberal arts college is a college which is, or at least ought to 
be, devoted largely to general education. Its function is to as- 
sist its students to develop a mode of living which is reasonably 
secure emotionally, aware and competent intellectually, under- 
standing and tolerant socially and discerning and discriminat- 
ing culturally. The curriculum of such a college should provide 
its students with dependable methods of thinking and of making 
value judgments and must provide a background of knowledge 
which includes a general comprehension of the nature of the 
physical world and a general understanding of the social, re- 
ligious, political and cultural organization of present day society 
in relation to such organization of society in the past. 

Now to attempt a definition of the term ‘‘fine arts.’’ In de- 
fining anything it is the usual custom to compare notes with 
Webster, which of course I have done. The dictionary defini- 
tion runs thus: ‘‘fine art—art concerned with the creation of 
objects of imagination and taste for their own sake without re- 
lation to utility.’’ There follows a list of the fine arts: paint- 
ing, drawing, architecture, sculpture, poetry, drama, music and 
dancing. These are approximately the arts which I have in 
mind when I speak of the fine arts, but the definition itself is 
not altogether satisfactory, using as it does words very difficult 
of definition in the context, i.e. imagination, taste, utility, even 
art itself. 

Hereinafter when the term ‘‘fine arts’’ is used it will refer 
to the foregoing list of particular arts, but for the term ‘‘fine 
art’’ I shall substitute simply ‘‘Art’’ by which I mean not art 
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in the general sense of skill, ingenuity, learning, craft or artifice, 
but Art in a more particular sense as being that field of human 
activity and development which is in contrast to, but coordi- 
nates with Science, Religion and Practice—the field whose ob- 
vious manifestations are these ‘‘objects of imagination and 
taste.’’ Art is a distinct factor of human culture which oper- 
ates upon its own set of principles, quite different from those of 
science, religion, dialectics, ete. 

Art is that peculiar form of human activity which has to do 
with the expression and communication of emotions, intuitions, 
spiritual states of all sorts through the creation by the artist 
and the subsequent observation by others of things we call works 
of art: poems, paintings, musical compositions, statues, plays, 
ete. These works of art are the creations of the imagination and 
skill of persons whose general awareness and sensitivity are un- 
usually keen and appeal to others whose imaginations are cap- 
tured and directed toward a recreation of the artist’s original 
emotion or intuition. Each work of art, if successful, is unique 
and complete in itself and theoretically can be apprehended by 
anyone who takes the trouble to acquaint himself with the particu- 
lar conventions of its medium. For example, some understanding, 
conscious or otherwise, of the nature of metaphor is essential to 
an appreciation of poetry. 

Actually a work of art is a thing of the imagination and as 
such resides in the human mind. The physical object, statue, 
painting, or whatever it may be, is but its means of communica- 
tion. A dog probably hears the sounds of music much more 
acutely than we do, but he lacks the imagination to hear them 
in any meaningful relationship, so he hears sounds but not 
music. Similarly in a painting he may see colors and even per- 
haps recognizable shapes, but he has no notion whatever what 
the artist is trying to express. Unfortunately this is often the 
ease also with people, but here the situation is not hopeless be- 
cause people do have the power of imagination which can be 
developed to the extent that an artist’s purpose can be under- 
stood. The difficulty with the fine arts is that their materials 
are often of themselves pleasing to the senses—colors, musical 
sounds, rhythms especially—and many people never see any 
necessity for going beyond the plane of sensuous enjoyment of 
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art works and consequently never have the slightest notion what 
Art is. 

Art is far more than decoration and entertainment. If it 
were not, there would be no justification for including its study 
in the curriculum of an educational institution. It is a source 
of constant amazement to me to see courses in the fine arts tol- 
erated in colleges by professors and administrators who think 
that the art department is in the poster business, that the music 
department’s chief function is to provide suitable sweet sounds 
for every occasion—a sort of decoration, like flowers—and that 
the drama department is in show business. All these things are 
on the fringe of Art and benefit greatly from borrowing its tech- 
niques. They are good enough in themselves but are not the 
primary goals of the study of the fine arts in the college. 

What then is the function of art if it is not for entertainment 
and decoration? Art is in its own way pursuing truth just as 
diligently and quite as successfully as is science or philosophy or 
any other intellectual or practical activity. The method cer- 
tainly is different from any other method of seeking truth, and 
the truths discovered are in a way unique. They are not sub- 
ject to proof nor do they require it. They are not arrived at by 
inductive or deductive reasoning. The artist says in a single, 
direct expression, ‘‘This is how it seems to me.’’ And if the 
work of art is successful, that is, if it expressed clearly, the sen- 
sitive and receptive observer says, ‘‘Yes, of course. I see what 
you mean.’’ The subject may be anything. It may be pleasant 
or unpleasant, beautiful or ugly of itself, but if the artist is 
honest in setting down clearly his reaction to it, the result is in- 
variably a greater understanding on his part first, and on the 
part of the observer, of the human spirit and the human pre- 
dicament. 

Art deals in direct insights, a phenomenon recognized as far 
back as Aristotle who placed the poet in the same group of su- 
period minds as the philosopher. Art is also highly charged 
emotionally, a fact which has caused no end of philosophical 
argument. I believe the situation to be this: Both the creation 
and the appreciation of works of art are accompanied by a sense 
of profound emotional satisfaction quite distinct from any of 
the emotions associated with practical situations, social or bio- 
logical. And the greater the work of art, the greater and more 
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permanent this satisfaction. Here lies an essential difference 
between Art and entertainment: One does not ordinarily read 
the same detective story twice. The satisfactions afforded by 
Art are certainly pleasurable and for that reason have been held 
suspect by persons of the puritan persuasion from Plato to the 
present, but they are, I think, wholesomely pleasurable—they do 
not exact repayment in subsequent pain or frustration, which is 
often the case in what R. G. Collingwood calls commercialized 
day-dreaming—eseape literature, certain Hollywood movies, 
other pseudo-art forms which stimulate emotions that demand 
practical action for their resolution. 

My definitions are really at this point complete, although I 
could elaborate somewhat by enumerating the many benefits 
mankind has derived from the practice of Art—how the artist 
clarifies his own thinking, arrives at his own personal philosophy 
of life and resolves many of his emotional conflicts through the 
process of objectifying his emotions and insights in his crea- 
tions, how the appreciator of Art not only finds life more pleas- 
urable but also broadens his outlook, develops his understanding 
of people and the world about him by seeing, through the eyes 
of the artist, things which he doubtless would never otherwise 
have seen, in short he develops much of the same awareness and 
sensitivity possessed by the artist, without which he is a far 
poorer person. But all this serves only to point out explanations 
for the plain fact that Art is one of the major forces in all 
civilizations and has been since before the dawn of history. No 
college is properly a liberal arts college which does not expose its 
students—all of them—to at least the basic principles of Art in 
some or all of its most common media: literature, the graphic 
and plastic arts, music, drama and the dance. 

In many liberal arts colleges, even those boasting excellent 
music schools, art departments, drama departments offering spe- 
cialized degrees in those subjects, there is no requirement in fine 
arts for the Bachelor of Arts degree. Liberal arts colleges usu- 
ally profess to be developing the ‘‘ well-rounded personality’’ in 
their students, but I submit that without any acquaintance with 
Art, this ‘‘ well-rounded personality’’ has a noticeably flat side. 
It isn’t that Art is something indispensable to life, or to earning a 
living, but it is indispensable to a liberal education. 

A liberal arts college should have a department of fine arts 
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whose purpose it is to develop in the students an understanding 
of and direct experience in the processes and functions of Art as 
they have operated and are operating in Western culture. The 
emphasis of the department must be upon the appreciation of 
Art and not upon professional training unless the college wishes 
to establish separate schools for that purpose. Professional 
training which can meet current standards in a highly competi- 
tive field cannot be successful if it is done only halfway. It 
can not be made to fit within the framework of a liberal arts cur- 
riculum. But the development of appreciation (a most unfor- 
tunate word because of the associations it has gathered about it 
from so-called appreciation courses taught with starry-eyed en- 
thusiasm by intellectual bankrupts) the development of appre- 
ciation of the arts can be done superlatively well in the liberal 
arts college. 

Now just what should be the setup of a fine arts department 
and what kind of curriculum should be offered? I shall not 
attempt to outline in detail a complete curriculum but shall in- 
dicate the direction such a curriculum should take. First of all 
the department should offer courses of study in as many of the 
fine arts as is economically feasible. Music, drawing and paint- 
ing, and drama would seem to be essential, dancing and some 
forms of sculpture are usually possible. 

As an introduction to the field there should be a general course 
of at least six semester hours in the fine arts required of all stu- 
dents and taught by representative instructors from the various 
fields of the particular arts which would provide a survey of the 
field of art in general and a brief introduction to each of the par- 
ticular arts. This course should furnish the student with the 
basic techniques for the study of works of art in various media 
and some incentive for pursuing further the study of one or more 
of the art media either as a connoisseur or as a competent ama- 
teur artist. The course must also be such that the student may 
proceed subsequently on his own, even if he takes no more for- 
mal courses in the fine arts, to begin a lifelong exploration of the 
arts which will enable him to feel at home at the theatre, the 
concert hall and the art museum. This is a great deal to expect 
from one course but it can be done and can be successful in all 
but the cases of extreme student resistance, for Art is enjoyed 
by the great majority of people if it is adequately presented. 
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The course should proceed from the assumption that although 
each work of art is in a way unique, a sort of microcosmos, there 
are certain basic principles common to all the avis and other, 
more specific principles governing each of the particular arts: 
for example design, perspective, color and other modes of con- 
veying impressions in painting, or form, melody, harmony, ete. 
in music. These principles should be examined in connection 
with actual works of art, and most important, great works of art. 
None of the too little time should be wasted on inferior works or 
works of popular amusement with which the student is already 
all too familiar. In 8 way great works are easier to apprehend 
than inferior ones because they have no distracting loose ends, 
one knows that every detail ties in with the general effect in some 
way. And it is a mistake to assume that ordinary people cannot 
appreciate 2nd enjoy the great works. They can and do, often 
with a very minimum of explanation. The essential things are 
basic techniques of approach and repeated exposure. 

For students who have better than average ability and more 
than average interest in one or more of the arts there should be 
a curriculum offering the fine arts, either singly or in combina- 
tion, as a field of concentration in which the theory, history and 
actual practice of the arts would be studied as intensively as time 
allows. A course in aesthetics should be required of all who elect 
such a field of concentration and the remainder of the program 
should be planned carefully so that there will be a balance be- 
tween theoretical, historical and applied work. 

Some colleges limit severely, others disallow altogether credit 
hours in applied fine arts applying toward a degree. I presume 
that these limits and prohibitions have been imposed with the 
idea in mind that applied art activities somehow are related to 
vocational skills or recreational activities, accretions to the aca- 
demic program not really worthy of college credit which have 
slipped in through the back door in many institutions but which 
must be allowed to go no farther than the kitchen. If by applied 
arts we mean basket weaving or lettering or social dancing or 
barber-shop harmony, or producing clever skits or playing pep 
marches with majorettes in action, then the point is well taken 
and those colleges which do allow credit for these activities are 
generous beyond all reason. But what I have in mind when I 
refer to applied arts is something quite different and something 
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just as essential to a fine arts program as the laboratory is to the 
science program and is almost exactly the same way. A real un- 
derstanding of the arts is quite impossible without actual experi- 
ence in handling the materials of the arts. The performer of a 
musical composition, for example, in trying to recreate in sound 
the original musical thoughts of the composer develops a kind 
of appreciation of the musical art which no amount of listening 
or lecturing can ever accomplish. The production of dramatic 
works has the same value in the study of drama. And the at- 
tempt to express onself clearly in creative writing, painting, 
sculpture, music or the dance is invaluable to an understanding 
of the art process and to the appreciation of what has been ac- 
complished by the great artists in those arts. There is also 
always the possibility of discovering among the students a real 
creative talent. Needless to say, the methods of teaching ap- 
plied art and the background and outlook of the teachers in- 
volved are of prime importance if the presumed values of these 
activities are to be realized. 

The liberal arts colleges are in a unique and enviable position 
in the matter of performances of music and drama. They can 
afford to be experimental when they choose, and they can afford 
to concentrate on the great works, whether well-known to the 
general public or not, without regard to the tyranny of the box 
office. College performances are after all primarily educational. 
As a matter of fact students appreciate and even prefer doing 
good things once they have been persuaded to tackle them. And 
where else than in college are young people going to develop an 
appreciation of Art? We are surely not at the point yet where 
we can look for any assistance to radio, television and the movies. 

There is no reason why pure entertainment cannot also have 
a place in campus life, but that place must be extra-curricular. 
It is unlikely that the English department of any reputable lib- 
eral arts college forbids its students to read murder mysteries 
in their spare time, but except for those rare instances in which 
murder mysteries might possibly also be works of art, it would 
be surprising indeed if they were included for study in a course 
in the novel. So let us not expect advertising layouts and dress 
designs from the art department nor Broadway shows from the 
drama and music departments. The liberal arts college has a 
grave responsibility if Art is to survive in this civilization. 





THEORY, OBJECTIVES AND EVALUATION IN 
EDUCATION 


ROBERT E. EGNER, CHAIRMAN, PHILOSOPHY DEPARTMENT 
ALVAN J. OBELSKY, CHAirMAN, Economics DEPARTMENT 


NORTHLAND COLI.2GE 


T should not be too surprising to find an undertone of anti-in- 

tellectualism in American society. Our historical recency and 
the circumstances of our development provide adequate ex- 
planation, if not justification of this observation. We are a prag- 
matic people interested in results rather than explanations and 
our shibboleths are ‘‘facts.’’ Leading political mazagines ad- 
vertise that they give you ‘‘the facts.’’ The implication in most 
cases is that ‘‘facts speak for themselves’’; individuals require 
nothing else to come to a sane and complete interpretation of 
the phenomena concerned. All wisdom apparently is derived 
from a basic intuitive understanding which in varying degrees 
we either possess or lack. 

This attitude, unfortunately, has come to pervade the college 
classroom. Too many instructors themselves perpetuate the no- 
tion that the cramming of factual information into the heads of 
neophytes constitutes the end of education. And the students, 
in turn, already adequately conditioned by a fact-respecting cul- 
ture, make it clear that only the control of factual knowledge 
has respectability or meaning for them, since college is simply 
the training grounds for life in a world where control of such 
kind of knowledge is preeminently the means of recognition and 
advancement. The very term ‘‘theory’’ carries overtones of 
withdrawal from the world of reality with a force which obscures 
all possible value of its rightful application. The word ‘‘prin- 
ciple’’ has fared somewhat better, partly because its close rela- 
tionship to theory is not clearly recognized, but also because it is 
generally defined in a more limited sense. In most instances it 
implies an arranging of the facts in a fairly simple pattern of 
temporal relationships—which may account for the altogether 
toc common errors of post hoc ergo propter hoc which abound in 
student examination papers. 

And yet, on closer examination, we find that theory is not in 
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the least a dispensable factor, or even the handmaiden of the 
apotheosized fact. Any other point of view represents a serious 
misconception of the very meaning of the term ‘‘theory’’ and of 
the close relationship between theory and fact. Professor Bould- 
ing has stated succinctly and accurately this relationship : ‘‘ Theo- 
ries without facts may be barren, but facts without theories are 
meaningless.’’ What is to be done with a mass of individual, 
unrelated facts at our disposal? Putting these facts into an 
order, pattern or relationship—of any kind whatsoever—neces- 
sarily implies a theory of some sort. And without any arrange- 
ment of the facts there is absolutely nothing further to be done 
with them. Whether we wish to be or not, we are entirely de- 
pendent upon the use of some theory. Our immediate task 
therefore is one of assessing the relative roles of theory and fact, 
as well as the kind of theory to be employed in the teaching of 
the various college subjects. 

It should be stated clearly at this point that theory in itself is 
neutral—it may in specific cases be either good theory or bad. 
Undoubtedly the propagation of some speculative theories which 
derive no support from the world of facts has done its share in 
discrediting a legitimate concern with the proper use of theory. 
We must deplore the existence of error; but we must also de- 
plore the eagerness with which many are prepared to dispose of 
the baby of ‘‘good’’ theory with the bath water of ‘‘bad’’ theory. 
The question of precisely what constitutes desirable theory—a 
formidable and important problem in itself—is one which is too 
broad to consider here. We shall have to assume that in most 
cases we are using theory justly. Even if the case were other- 
wise, students would have the opportunity to examine and judge 
for themselves—which, we must insist, is one of the main objec- 
tives in the education process. Indeed, we should go one step 
further and require that each and every theoretical explanation, 
insofar as it may be possible, undergo examination in the light 
of the factual data available and stand the test of relevancy and 
consistency. 

In bringing our discussion down to a more specific level, there 
is an inevitable problem which arises when we consider the 
proper stress to be given to theoretical content in a given course. 
Some fields of academic endeavor are known without exception 
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as sciences ; others are not blessed with that appelation ; and still 
others, not without hope, find themselves in the twilight zone 
where a body of theory shows obscure evidence of existence. 
Generally those subjects known as ‘‘sciences’’ may be conceded to 
have attained the respectability of having developed systems of 
techniques of analysis which allow the stating of theoretical prin- 
ciples. Other fields claim their legitimacy by borrowing heavily 
from the techniques of their better established brethren. The 
field of international relations is a case of point. It has been 
observed by one social scientist that international relations is 
written and conducted at no higher a level than that of high- 
grade journalism. The explanation for this is sufficiently clear. 
The subject has no system of analysis which is unique to it; 
insofar as international economic relations, for example, are to 
be explained in a manner that is not purely descriptive elements 
of economic analysis must be introduced. And so for the other 
aspects of the field. Ideally, it must be supposed, the expert in 
international relations must possess competence in several of the 
sister social sciences. 

In consequence of the preceding consideration it must be ree- 
ognized that theoretical content cannot be arbitrarily injected 
into any course. Our contention here is that theory should re- 
ceive its due stress only where applicable. While the propor- 
tion of theory for any particular course in the field of economics 
might suitably be large or small, a complete program in this field 
should have exposed the student to sizable dosages of theory. 
There are, of course, reasons for this point of view which derive 
not only from the analytic tools which are available but from 
the nature of the economic data as well. As in the case of the 
other social sciences, the raw data of economics are in nearly all 
eases variables which fit into a mutually interacting system. A 
course in economies at the purely descriptive level can be noth- 
ing short of confusing in the face of this multitude of variables 
which bear no obviously disclosable and predictable relationship 
to one another. But with the tools of theory it is possible to 
simplify our ‘‘universe’’ to manageable proportions (the ‘‘crea- 
tion of theory’’), seek out relevant relationships and thereafter 
expand our ‘‘universe,’’ step by step, to conform to that chaotic 
mass known as the real world. 
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Thus our final goal is not the exaltation of abstruse, complex 
formulations, but the more complete understanding of reality. 
Moreover, theory permits us to gain our objective with less effort 
in the long run. In essence, theory simply provides us with a 
short eut to a goal which might not after all even be reached 
without its help. 

Up to this point we have spoken of the need for theory in the 
classroom and have noted our reasons for supposing that the un- 
derstanding of theoretical principles is a prime objective in edu- 
eation. It is meaningless however to discuss the merits of any 
objective without considering the problem of evaluation, or the 
ways in which evidence might be obtained about the degree to 
which students are actually acquiring whatever behavioral ele- 
ments the objective emphasizes. The instructor cannot hope to 
succeed in helping develop in students the ability to analyze, 
synthesize and see relationships between concepts if he does not 
stress these objectives in the classroom. It is the rare student 
who can perform these difficult tasks without some training in 
the methodology of logical analysis. We do not mean to infer 
that all students must make a special study of traditional and 
symbolic logic, but rather that some emphasis on elementary 
principles of logic is not only desirable but actually necessary 
for intelligent understanding of abstract thought. The impor- 
tance of testing for this ability requires us to mention in some 
detail the method whereby the instructor can obtain evidence of 
its acquisition. From a very large number of possible objectives 
we have selected one which we hope will not appear invidious. 

In teaching a course in introductory philosophy one of the 
major objectives is usually couched in terms of some phase of 
‘‘eritical thinking.’’ Just what is meant by this label is not clear 
unless the specific behavior to be developed by the student is ex- 
pressed in more concrete terms. An objective, if it is valid at 
all, must imply the kind of behavior that the student is expected 
to develop and the area or content of life to which it is to be ap- 
plied. One convenient way of expressing this relationship is by 
a two dimensional analysis in which the objective indicates the 
(1) specific behavior to be developed and the (2) course in which 
such behavior is to be sampled in evaluating the acquisition of 
the objective by the student. If, for example, ‘‘critical think- 
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ing’’ is defined as the ‘‘ability to grasp assumptions, inconsist- 
encies, and irrelevancies in discursive thought,’’ then we have a 
workable notion of the meaning of ‘‘critical thinking.’’ As- 
suming that the instructor has been emphasizing this kind of 
behavior in the course, the task now becomes one of identifying 
the degree to which the student has acquired the ability to meet 
this objective as the result of taking this introductory philoso- 
phy course. This problem of evaluation can be greatly simpli- 
fied if the behavior has been clarified to the extent that a specific 
kind can be tested. There are a number of ways in which one 
could obtain evidence of satisfactory achievement of this ability 
but space permits us to consider only two in some detail. Any 
evaluation device is, however, valid only if it is actually geared 
to gather evidence of a definite behavioral element implied in 
the objective. 

If an essay type question is used certain qualifications are nec- 
essary. First, the question must be phrased in such a way that 
the real task for the student is ‘‘to grasp assumptions, incon- 
sistencies and irrelevancies.’’ Secondly, an essay question should 
not be stated in too general terms, i.e., ‘‘Discuss Aristotle’s 
Ethics.’’ The question should be stated with more specificity in 
order to give the student an opportunity to display the behavior 
implied in the objective. One might state the question as fol- 
lows—‘‘ Discuss Aristotle’s Ethics and develop these selected 
points in your essay: (1) The assumption that a special few 
ought to direct the affairs of the majority; (2) Is Aristotle’s 
Ethics consistent with his Politics? (3) Is Aristotle’s Ethics 
relevant to the social problems of our time?”’ 

With this type of question the student must organize a paper 
on the basis of the specific directions given. If the student’s 
essay considers questions that are irrelevant to the instructions, 
then such statements can be dismissed in evaluating the paper. 

We shall now consider the ‘‘objective method’’ of evaluation 
and outline the major weaknesses of typical tests of this type. 
More often than desirable, this kind of examination places almost 
exclusive emphasis upon sheer information with little or no 
stress on other objectives. The assumption that an ‘‘ objective 
examination’’ can only measure the student’s attainment of fac- 
tual knowledge is, however, without adequate grounds. To say 
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that this particular kind of test does often measure only one ele- 
ment is something quite different from assuming that this testing 
method must necessarily be restrictive. A carefully constructed 
‘‘objective’’ test can be used to measure the student’s analytical 
ability, for instance, with as much validity as an essay type exam- 
ination. The student might be given the following problems for- 
mulated as objective test items. 


— Directions: For each of the following items, place an ‘‘ X”’ in 
the answer space corresponding to the best com- 
pletion of the statement. 

1. Concerning Kant’s insistence on universal absolutism in 

morals, as expressed by his categorical imperative, Nietzsche 


could charge that 

—— A) Kant’s theory of duty fails to distinguish be- 
tween what morality is and what morality ought 
to be. 

—— B) Kant’s theory of absolute equality in moral con- 
duct is artificial since by nature man is a warrior 
and to speak of equality is to assume a philoso- 
phy which should deny all natural functions. 

——  C) Kant’s theory of duty offers an end of existence 
to which few men could aspire. 

—— D) Kant’s theory of duty fails to account for the sig- 
nificant effect of conditioning to which man is 
subject. 

2. Kant could defend his standard of morality against Nie- 
tzsche’s attack (item 1) by replying that 

—— A) the Nietzschean theory involves a misunderstand- 
ing of the function of human reason intended by 
nature. 

— B) there is no valid criterion by which one can judge 
what is the natural essence of man. 
the affirmation of one’s own demands makes each 
individual a law unto himself thus destroying 
morality. 
the Nietzschean theory accounts for only a part 
of morality. 
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3. Nietzsche’s reply to Kant’s criticism (item 2) might be that 

A) Kant’s theory of duty and his universal moral 
absolute rest upon a false assumption about the 
nature of man since the essence of life itself is 
exploitation. 

——  B) the Kantian ethic is too austere a morality for the 
daily life of the common man. 

—— C) Kant’s theory of universality as the chief crite- 
rion for a valid moral structure fails to consider 
the differences in moral preference among men. 

— — D) Kant’s categorical imperative is derived from a 
mathematical norm. 





This ‘‘debate’’ technique of phrasing test items can be ex- 
tended much further by involving more issues and other philoso- 
phers. 

We see that both the essay and the objective types of exam- 
ination can be used in obtaining evidence of educational aims, 
but each must be constructed in such a way that all the specific 
course objectives are actually being tested. The situation now 
appears to be one where a great many college examinations test 
only for information, in apparent disregard of the existence of 
other more laudable objectives stated in official catalogs and bul- 
letins. This points up the necessity of thinking through the en- 
tire process leading from the statement of worth-while objectives 
to the development of techniques for determining if such objec- 
tives are actually being attained. These two considerations go 
hand in hand. 

If it is assumed that the educator will carefully relate methods 
of testing to the stated objectives the evaluation techniques to be 
employed can often be expected to follow more or less automati- 
cally from the stated course objectives. The main problem then 
appears to be one of clarifying the kind of objectives deemed 
best. In this task the proper stress must be on the role of theory 
in the educational process. 
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A UNIVERSITY president who is approached by nervous trus- 

tees about the ‘‘unholy’’ and ‘‘dangerous’’ ways in which 
university students today deport themselves needs to be well 
armed with the facts of the past. The older behavior of univer- 
sity students often makes modern students at their worst look like 
pastoral nymphs who dance lightly across verdant fields sprin- 
kling rosewater from sacred urceoles. 

Hear, for example, of some of the student activities problems 
of the medieval university as reflected in their regulations. At 
New College, Oxford an enactment prohibited the throwing of 
stones in chapel. At Leipzig there were graded penalties for the 
student who picked up a stone to throw at a professor, the stu- 
dent who threw the stone and missed, and the student who threw 
and aecomplished his objective. 

The courts of the medieval period also reflected student ac- 
tivities problems. There is embedded in court records of the 
period the case of a student at Bologna who was attacked with 
a cutlass in the classroom to the hurt not only of himself but 
also of those who had assembled to hear the lecture of ‘‘a noble 
and egregious doctor of laws.’’ In 1289 in the same university 
a student was set upon in the street in front of a lecture-room 
by a certain scribe, ‘‘who wounded him on the head with a stone, 
so that much blood gushed forth,’’ while two companions gave aid 
and counsel, saying, ‘‘Give it to him, hit him.’’ 

If the university president of today cannot convince his trus- 
tees of the absolutely idyllic character of his students on the basis 
of the evidence offered thus far, he can always ask: ‘‘ Do you re- 
member the Carnival Riot of 1228-1229 in Paris?’’ If a trustee 
can pass this examination he should be given an honorary degree. 
But, the president should be prepared at any rate to read Rash- 
dall’s account of this historic event.’ 

1 Hastings Rashdall, ‘‘The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages,’’ 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1936, Volume 1, pages 334-335. 
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Student activities today concern others than university presi- 
dents and trustees. They are of keen interest to the whole uni- 
versity community as well as to the general community. The 
persistent question today, moreover, is not how the university 
can avoid unpleasant publicity because of an intemperate pro- 
gram of student activities but rather: ‘‘In what manner are 
student activities related and contributing to the basic aim of 
the university?’’ Unless this question is answered satisfactorily, 
student activities lack a sound and defensible ground for their 
existence. 

The fundamental task of the university is to apprehend reality. 
The university may relate reality once found to specialized fune- 
tions, such as the improvement of critical thinking, the enrich- 
ment of the esthetic sense or the development of practical skills 
in social work, medicine or engineering, but its basic reason for 
existence is none of these applications. Rather the university 
seeks to grasp reality to greater and greater degrees. 

Jose Ortega y Gasset, for example, asks the question ‘‘ What 
is the mission of the university?’’ But, unfortunately, he is 
satisfied with approximate goals for the university: the trans- 
mission of culture, the teaching of the professions and scientific 
research and the training of new scientists.? Perhaps the great- 
est popular danger in lay and professional interpretations of the 
role of the university in the present time is that which fails to 
see in the university anything more than a mediate device for 
personal and cultural advances. This general view in the long 
run is in itself self-defeating. 

The question rightfully may be asked, however, as to what 
means are available to the university for the apprehension of 
reality. Although there are almost as many answers to this 
question as there are teachers and students, the answer which is 
perhaps most productive for the present purpose is: the means 
of pure and practical reason. Some may prefer to these Kantian 
phrases the more common terms of ‘‘curriculum’’ and ‘‘extra- 
eurriculum.’’ Other terms which might be used are: ‘‘reflec- 
tion’’ and ‘‘action,’’ ‘‘analysis’’ and ‘‘synthesis,’’ ‘‘intellec- 
tion’’ and ‘‘ practice.’’ 

2 Jose Ortega y Gasset, ‘‘ Mission of the University,’’ Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, Princeton, 1944, pages 50ff. 
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To relate student activities thus to the basic task of the uni- 
versity is to claim that they are a part of the essential problem 
of living itself, for life is concerned with the grasping of reality 
through both reflection and action. Pure and practical reason 
—or the curriculum and extra-curriculum—are fundamental re- 
quirements in the fulfillment of any search for a deeper under- 
standing of reality. The university, then, does well in com- 
bining consciously and devotedly these two paramount elements 
in its essential burden. 

It is clear however that there are many university adminis- 
trators, faculty members and students who do not view courses 
and student activities as comprising two aspects of the primary 
function of the university, but who adamantly claim that stu- 
dent activities are extra-curricular, that is something beyond 
and aside from the curriculum. They condescendingly tolerate 
student activities as a sometimes nasty, sometimes amusing area 
of university life. This myopic curricular bias Woodrow Wil- 
son expressed very clearly. He said: 

Life at college is one thing, the work of the college another, 
entirely separate and distinct. The life is the field that is 
left free for athletics not only, but also for every other 
amusement and diversion. Studies are no part of that life, 
and there is no competition. Study is the work which in- 
terrupts the life, introduces an embarrassing and inconsistent 
element into it. The faculty has no part in the life; it or- 
ganizes the interruption, the interferences.® 
Current so-called rethinking of the basic task of the university 

at points shows no greater understanding of the role of student 
activities in fulfilling the fundamental function of the univer- 
sity. Take the Report of the Harvard Committee on General 
Education in a Free Society.‘ One reads at length of the na- 
ture of ‘‘general education.’’ But one searches for any detailed 
reference to the manner in which student activities in the modern 
university relate to ‘‘general education.’’ It is true that the 
student is recognized as a human being and as a community par- 

8 Quoted by Burges Johnson, ‘‘Campus Versus Classroom: A Candid Ap- 
praisal of the American College.’’ Ives Washburn, New York, 1946, page 
50. 

4‘*General Education in a Free Society’’: Report of the Harvard Com- 
mittee, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1945. 
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ticipant, but the report is notably silent on student activities as 
such and their relation to the prime purpose of ‘‘general edu- 
eation.’’ 

On the other hand, as Kant knew well, the activities of pure 
reason cannot be fulfilled through their own exercise. The 
noumenal cannot be understood without an understanding of 
the phenomenal ; the curriculum does not stand on its own shoul- 
ders but on the shoulders of life itself. The triviwm and the 
quadrivium do not speak for the whole of life nor even autono- 
mously for themselves. They gain their meaning in part through 
their participation in life. 

Pure reason or the curriculum fails to obtain its own objectives 
in isolation from practical reason or student activities because, 
while the curriculum rigorously excludes extra-local considera- 
tions from its methodology at many points, it subtly is basically 
dependent upon such factors. From this confusion in part is 
derived the well-known disdainful connotation of ‘‘academic.’’ 
Thus, the curriculum which turns its back upon student life 
concentrates of necessity upon a more and more rarified concep- 
tion of its nature and purpose. This process was seen clearly 
by Edward Caird who said: ‘‘ Just because reason cannot find its 
ideal realized in the world, it seeks to realize that ideal for it- 
self.’"> Such truncated education cannot serve the whole stu- 
dent, for it is unable by its own method even to achieve its own 
objectives. 

It is clear, moreover, that the curriculum and student activi- 
ties cannot really be deposited into such tight and exclusive com- 
partments. One only needs to look through college catalogues 
to see that some activities which one university deems to be cur- 
ricular are in others considered to be extra-curricular and vice 
versa. Historically, moreover, there has been notable movement 
of activities in higher education between the curriculum and the 
extra-curriculum. In other words, the contrast between the cur- 
riculum and the extra-curriculum is formal at best. 

Actually no line can be drawn between them. F.C. 8. Schiller 
makes this point in discussing F. H. Bradley’s paper on ‘‘Truth 
and Practice.’’ He says: 

5 Edward Caird, ‘‘The Critical Philosophy of Immanuel Kant,’’ Mac- 
millan, New York, 1889, Volume 2, page 164. 
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It is not our intention to turn dualists, to prove that 
Theory and Practice are fundamentally different, and for- 
eign to each other, and then to enslave Theory to Practice, 
Intellectual to Will. ... We contend rather that there can 
be no independence of theory (except in popular language) 
and no opposition of practice, because theory is an outgrowth 
of practice and incapable of truly ‘‘independent”’ existence.® 


So, intellection without action leads to an ‘‘unearthly ballet of 
bloodless categories.’’ Or as Ralph Waldo Emerson put it in 
his essay on ‘‘The American Scholar’’: ‘‘The true scholar 
grudges every opportunity of action passed by, as a loss of power. 
Action is with the scholar subordinate, but it is essential. With- 
out it, he is not yet man.’’ Unfortunately, Emerson gave out- 
right precedence to reflection. It may be that neither element in 
man’s efforts to apprehend reality is superior. One cannot give 
the award for a prize-winning.rose to a marigold. 

It must be made clear on the other hand that student activi- 
ties are not autonomous in the search for ever-deepening expres- 
sions of reality. The belief that student activities are indepen- 
dent of the curriculum and the same general rules of operation 
as the curriculum is perhaps the most flagrant failure of 
most student activities programs. Too often the repeatedly 
quoted statement on student activities by John Henry Newman 
is used by devotees of student activities as a justification of their 
high calling. Said Newman: 

I protest to you, Gentlemen, that if I had to choose be- 
tween a so-called University, which dispensed with residence 
and tutorial superintendence, and gave its degrees to any 
person who passed an examination in a wide range of sub- 
jects and a University which had no professors or examina- 
tions at all, but merely brought a number of young men to- 
gether for three or four years and then sent them away as 
the University of Oxford is said to have done some sixty 
years since, if I were asked which of these two methods was 
the better discipline of the intellect . . . if I must determine 
which of these two courses was the more successful in train- 
ing, moulding, enlarging the mind, which sent out men the 
more fitted for their secular duties, which produced better 
public men, men of the men whose names would descend to 
posterity, I have no hesitation in giving the preference to 
6F. C. 8. Schiller, ‘‘ Studies in Humanism,’’ Maemillan, London, Second 


” 


Edition, 1912, pages 127-128. 
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that University which did nothing, over that which exacted 
of its members an acquaintance with every science under the 
sun.’ 


Happily, however, this random quotation of Newman does not 
bear out his complete thought on the matter, for is it not a rela- 
tively isolated ‘‘gem’’ within a general framework of educa- 
tional philosophy which in its essence denies the statement itself ? 
Certainly Newman would be one of the last to deny the need for 
formal procedures and controls in education. 

The efforts of some to erect a student activities province within 
higher education, maintained primarily for the sake of the pleas- 
ure of students and the professional interest of those charged 
with responsibility for such programs, is a lamentable sign that 
some universities lack important unifying purposes and that 
they are operating under educational philosophies which are as 
unsound as Don Quixote’s Rosinante. Thus many universities 
have become indistinguishable in their student activities pro- 
grams from community centers in urban areas. The question 
may be asked of such student activities, as curriculum commit- 
tees of faculties commonly ask of suggested courses: ‘‘By what 
reasoning is it claimed that this activity contributes to the fulfill- 
ment of the basic task of the university?’’ Seemingly this ques- 
tion is not now asked on many campuses of the casual develop- 
ment of student activities. Faculty members often have little 
interest in and knowledge of student activities; therefore they 
do not ask. Because of these lacks on the part of many faculty 
members (and even university administrators), student activi- 
ties programs are commonly left to themselves to grow in hap- 
hazard ways. So on some campuses the lack of faculty responsi- 
bility for student activities is sadly defended as an expression 
of the ‘‘rights of students.’’ The idea that the faculty should 
be as active in student activities as in curricular responsibilities 
is viewed with astonishment by many faculty members, adminis- 
trators, professional ‘‘ personnel workers’’ and students. Which 
university, for example, requires its faculty to spend at least 
half of its time in student activities? 

The failure of the laissez faire university attitude toward stu- 

7 John Henry Cardinal Newman, ‘‘The Idea of a University,’’ Longmans 
Green, New York, 1947, page 128. 
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dent activities is currently apparent in the unsatisfactory role 
which student political groups are playing on some university 
campuses. Part of the increased attention being given to stu- 
dent political clubs is due to the tightening of national attitudes 
which results directly from the present international unsettle- 
ment. But part is due also to the fact that there are those who 
are asking: What should be the role of political organizations on 
the campus?’ That is, what uniquely or commonly is the manner 
and the degree in which student political organizations contribute 
to the central task of the university? The answer to this ques- 
tion is not always heartening or clear. But the question has 
been asked and it must be asked. The asking of the question 
opens a new era in university maturity. In the last decades the 
question was asked, by university administrators, faculty and 
others, of athletics. Does the university exist for the sake of ath- 
leties or is the reverse true and if it is true what does the answer 
mean concretely for the organization of athletics? Now this 
question is being asked of student political organizations. 

The primary educational dilemma of the university as it sur- 
veys its responsibility toward student political groups is found 
in the contrast between the sense of commitment and the demand 
for objectivity. This dilemma is stated as follows by an educa- 
tional authority : 

Some of the qualities required in the thinker are the oppo- 
site of those which the practical politician should possess. 
The latter must be a man of resolute will and even a certain 
one-sidedness, who having chosen one path, follows it with- 
out arriere pensee. The thinker must look at a question 
from all sides and must constantly return to his starting 
point to make sure that no error has crept into the argument 
though, in action, this would produce some indecisiveness.*® 
Polities like other areas of university life requires a deep and 

abiding sense of commitment on the part of the participant. He 
accepts a program which expresses the power interest of a spe- 
cial group or minority. He joins with others who have a sense 
of commitment toward their own interest in the effort to realize 
the group’s objectives. This sense of commitment is a basic 
psychological factor in the activities of all student political 

* Sir Walter Moberly, ‘‘The Crisis in the University,’’ SCM Press, Lon- 

don, 1949, pages 40-41. 
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groups whether they be Young Republicans, Young Progres- 
sives, Young Democrats. It is implied in student political study 
groups and it becomes sometimes embarrassingly apparent in the 
specific behavior of student political action groups. 

On the other hand, the essential task of the university requires 
objectivity. Partisan interests are transcended in the effort to 
grasp an advanced understanding of reality. The psychological 
demand, therefore, for the student as well as for the teacher is 
that they give up their preconceptions and special viewpoints in 
the search for reality. University teachers know full well the 
difficulty they encounter in asking students to overcome their 
special biases. So often students learn the ‘‘content’’ of courses 
but fail to achieve a corresponding change in their attitudes. 
Thus they fail to grow as total persons, in part because of their 
commitment to special values. They fail to be truly scholars. 
As Abraham Flexner said, the scholar has ‘‘no practical responsi- 
bility for the trouble he makes; it is his business and duty to 
preserve his independence and irresponsibility. But he must go 
on thinking; in that realm his responsibility is of the gravest. 
And, perhaps, in the fullness of time, the very license of his 
thought may, without intention or forethought on his part, sug- 
gest inventions or profoundly influence solutions, as it has been 
done hithertofore.’” Is this not what Hegel claimed in his ‘‘ Phi- 
losophy of Universal History’’ when he said that ‘‘cool passion’’ 
is responsible for all the significant achievements of history ? 

It is a dubious battle which is restricted to words alone. But 
words, after all, have some meaning. Perhaps in the context of 
this discvssion the term ‘‘liberal’’ in ‘‘liberal education’’ ought 
to be explored a bit. The older view of ‘‘liberal education’’ was 
that it is that kind of education which frees one from his preju- 
dices and partial interests. Liberal education is supposed to 
liberate. This meaning in the Christian-Hellenic view of the 
nature of the university has ably been delineated by Sir Walter 
Moberly : 


First, it is ‘‘liberal’’ as opposed to ‘‘servile.’’ That is, it 
aims at mental development for its own sake and not for any 
ulterior end. It seeks, not to make the student an effective 


* Abraham Flexner, ‘‘ Universities: American, English, German,’’ Ox- 
ford University Press, New York, 1930, page 22. 
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tool to serve someone else’s purpose or to give him power to 
make tools of others to serve his own purpose, but to train 
him to recognize, to respect and to delight in, what is intrin- 
sically true, good and beautiful. It does so simply because 
this is a want of man’s nature and in its satisfaction he 
fulfills himself.* 

If these things are true, what effect should they have upon 
student political organizations? What changes in current stu- 
dent activities are implied? A final or universal answer is 
difficult to give. Yet there may be certain ‘‘signs’’ which can 
be considered. For example, student political activities require 
the same high standards of critical thought on the part of par- 
ticipating students as are in evidence in classrooms. This claim 
is equally true of course for the whole range of student activities, 
but its relevancy needs particular enforcement in student politi- 
cal activities. This means that participation in political activity 
has no intrinsic merit. Also the claim that students need to par- 
ticipate in student political action in order to learn how to live 
in the ‘‘world’’ is clearly invalid. Experience is a teacher of all 
things. Cannot a student learn to be the worst sort of backroom, 
wardheeling politician as well as a local ‘‘statesman’’ if he is 
permitted to enjoy polities devoid of some kind of educational 
standards? How can the university fail to apply educational 
standards, especially those deriving from its peculiar function 
in the community, to student political activity? If the student 
needs no guidance in his political expressions, why does he seem- 
ingly need it elsewhere, as in the classroom ? 

Of course, there are dangers in these suggestions. It would 
be intolerable if the university acted so as to censor the content 
of political activity unless the activity was specifically restricted 
by law. But the dangers of not assuming an educational re- 
sponsibility toward student political activities are also great. It 
is not easy to sit by idly watching generation after generation 
of so-called intellectuals acting frankly and deliberately in the 
name of a ‘‘politics’’ which involves the degradation of simple 
but basic principles of pure reason and ethics. No wonder that 
political science professors are constantly amazed that they are 
able to see so little of their classroom teachings in the actions of 
their students who are active in polities. Student activities is 
indeed a laboratory of the university, just as there are other 
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laboratories in the physical and biological sciences or workshops 
and institutes in other areas of university life. But, this labora- 
tory also requires trained leadership. It too needs to be genu- 
inely related to the chief purpose of the university. 

The advantage of the interpenetration of the eurricuium and 
the extra-curriculum in the political sphere is ably illustrated 
historically in the lives of a number of social and political leaders 
who have been able to create the proper synthesis between reflec- 
tion and action. William Eward Gladstone provides a fair ex- 
ample. At Oxford, Gladstone was most active in the curriculum 
and in the extra-curriculum. In December, 1831 he crowned his 
curricular career by taking a double first-class. The range of 
theoretical interest which he displayed in his college life is still 
mentioned, especially by commencement speakers. His intense 
interest in student activities is another theme of commencement 
speakers. But, importantly, Gladstone allowed no separation to 
exist between the curriculum and the extra-curriculum in his 
own life. The Whig Reform Bill of 1831, for example, caught 
his interest. He swept into widescaled reading in order that he 
might talk intelligently about the subject. The Bill fructified 
his classroom learning. But Gladstone did not forget his class- 
room training when he spoke vigorously against the Bill. One 
of his biographers has the following to say about the qualities of 
the classroom which Gladstone carried over into his life of action: 

Among the purely intellectual effects produced on Mr. 
Gladstone by the discipline of Oxford, it is obvious to reckon 
an almost excessive exactness in the statement of proposi- 
tions, a habit of rigorous definition, a microscopic care in 
the choice of words, and a tendency to analyze every senti- 
ment and every phrase, and to distinguish with intense pre- 
caution between statements almost exactly similar.’’ 
No one is required to agree with Gladstone’s political views. 
But, can it not be hoped that a greater measure of the temper 
and procedure of the curricula in our universities be found in 
student political activities? And how, may we ask, can these 
be found there unless in the final analysis it is by direct effort? 

Certainly another possible consequence of the rethinking of 
the role of the political club on the campus of a university is a 

:0George W. E. Russell, ‘‘ William Ewart Gladstone,’’ Harper, New 
York, 1891, page 22. 
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recasting of the structure of so-called student government. The 
meaning of ‘‘student self-government,’’ as it used to be em- 
ployed, was self-contradictory, for in the final analysis the sig- 
nificant areas of university concern were never given over to the 
control of students no matter how the students were organized. 
To think moreover of ‘‘student self-government’’ as it has been 
considered in the past seems to suggest that there is in fact a 
deep division of interests and responsibility within the univer- 
sity and that the students have organized their own sphere, per- 
haps in a defensive fashion. Again, in some instances the funda- 
mental reason for student government has been obscured by an 
over-concentration upon ‘‘a vote for every student.’’ The basic 
problem of student government is not that of providing a voting 
apparatus by which individual students can purge themselves of 
arduous responsibility or satisfy deep-seated needs for status, 
but to establish faculty-student formations which are related to 
the fulfillment of the fundamental aim of the university. Neither 
faculty inexperience nor so-called students rights should blur 
the first principles. 

The need for a recasting of the structure of student govern- 
ment has been realized in a number of universities. Antioch 


College, for example, has rethought the problem and has reor- 
dered the structure of the entire college in part about this prob- 
lem. Algo D. Henderson puts it in this way: 


What is needed is some mechanism to bring faculty and 
student together. This is important for several reasons: 
the typical campus problems are of common concern to fac- 
ulty and students, and need the unified attention of a single 
group; the segregation of students into a student govern- 
ment is deficient as a method because ordinarily the students 
are permitted only nominal authority and responsibility ; 
and in the light of the primary educational purpose involved, 
it is of the essence that the faculty be in some relationships to 
student problems through which they can stimulate, counsel, 
and instruct. Student government as it is commonly prac- 
ticed should therefore be eliminated; and a new form of 
social organization, including all members of the institution, 
should be created. This would be a community government. 
The Antioch College Community Government, for example, 
is modeled after the commissioner-manager form of munici- 
pal government. But it is not alone a ‘‘government’’ in 
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the narrow sense; it is in reality an extension of the class- 
room, in part a redefinition of the classroom ; it is at the same 
time part and parcel of the counseling program. It not only 
ties in these aspects of the college program with its own ob- 
jectives, but also serves as a particular organization through 
which to search for the best means of harmonizing individual 
freedom with group endeavors." 


This conception of the university, incidentally, is close to the 
original use of ‘‘university.’’ In the recent years some seek to 
define ‘‘university’’ as being a social institution devoted to uni- 
versal knowledge. But such a meaning apparently was not 
originally intended. In medieval times, ‘‘university’’ meant 
merely a number, a plurality, an aggregate of persons. Later 
the idea of corporateness became part of the meaning of the 
term. The wniversitas vestra was a letter addressed to the col- 
lectivity of the scholarly community, to ‘‘the whole of you.’’ 
Thus, the university ideally in all of its activities needs constantly 
to assert and to maintain that quality which Alfred North White- 
head ascribed to abstractive hierarchies, namely, ‘‘connexity.’’ 


11 Algo D. Henderson, ‘‘ Vitalizing Liberal Education’’: A Study of the 
Libera] Arts Program, Harper, New York, 1944, page 138, 
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HOUGH little noted by the general public, an event of his- 

toric importance to the American academic world occurred 
last February in Maryland. Indeed, it has caused a soul-search- 
ing among college administrators and trustees almost compar- 
able to that created by President Eliot’s announcement of the 
elective system and President Hutchins’ abandonment of that 
same system. The Fund for the Advancement of Education has 
been flooded with requests for money to underwrite their self- 
appraisals. 

As reported by the Apex News Service on February 12, 1955, 
workmen excavating for a new gymnasium on the campus of 
Washington College at Chestertown on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland unearthed a small brass tablet about ten by fourteen 
inches in size. Inscribed on it were the words: ‘‘To ye Glory 
of Almighty God / Here Estab ye Kent Schoole. 1633. / W™ 
Cleburne / Capt Nicholas Martian / Rich4 James. / 

Archeologists from the Johns Hopkins University and the 
Maryland Historical Society, after careful examination of the 
tablet, have concluded that it is unquestionably genuine. Dr. 
Leonard Calvert, professor of history at Washington College, 
identified the three names as members of the earliest settlement 
in Maryland, a trading post operated from about 1631 by Wil- 
liam Claiborne on Kent Island, approximately 15 miles down 
the Chester River from the present Chestertown. Claiborne’s 
chief fame in history is his bitter and unsuccessful battle to pre- 
serve his property rights from the claim of Lord Baltimere, who 
settled Maryland in 1634 under a grant from Charles I. After 
several actual armed conflicts with the Baltimoreans, Claiborne 
returned to Virginia and to England where he prosecuted his 
claim until about 1638. 

Little or nothing is known about Claiborne’s little community 
on Kent Island, now the eastern terminus of the new Chesapeake 
Bay Bridge. The Reverend Richard James was a Church of 
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England clergyman there, and Captain Martian’s name occurs 
in the records. Until the disegvery of the brass tablet in 1955, 
it had been thought that Claiborne was interested only in the 
commercial possibilities of his venture. Now however he ap- 
pears to have had a more altruistic devotion to the welfare of 
the Indians of the locality. 

How long the Kent School existed, what it taught and even 
whom it taught can only be guessed. The major Indian tribes of 
the area were the Matapeaks, the Susquehannocks and the Ozinies. 
The purpose of the school was probably to Anglicize and Chris- 
tianize these tribes. Presumably there was some kind of school 
building on the site, which may well have been at or near an 
Indian village. 

To modern Maryland, however, and particularly to little Wash- 
ington College, this discovery has more than a mere antiquarian 
significance. Unquestionably this was the first school in Mary- 
land and one of the first on the Eastern seaboard. Washington 
College, which actually originated in the Kent County School 
founded about 1723 (no known connection to Claiborne’s Kent 
School of 1633) and which became a four-year college as early 
as 1782, has effected a coup which has shaken the American 
academic world from hoary Harvard to the newest Johnny-come- 
lately. It has blandly announced that henceforward it will as- 
sume 1633 as its date of founding and thus will become the 
oldest American college. Its reasoning is simple: other Ameri- 
can colleges predate their founding to that of an antecedent pre- 
paratory school, regardless sometimes of any gap in time be- 
tween the demise of the prep school and the chartering of the 
college, regardless too of the continuity of the physical location 
of the school and the college. Since there was in 1633 a school 
on the present campus of Washington College, which existed 
possibly for five or more years, the authorities of Washington 
College have simply decided to ignore the eighty-five years from 
1638 to 1723 when the Kent County School was established, and 
also the fifty-nine years from 1723 to 1782 when the Kent County 
School actually became Washington College. 

‘Why are we doing this?’’ said Dr. Thomas Frank, president 
of the college. ‘‘Our reason is to make the whole battle for his- 
torical precedence so foolish that the Association of American 
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Colleges or some similarly comprehensive agency will devise a 
clear standard for establishing the founding dates of colleges 
and universities. When scholarly institutions so far forget 
themselves that ancestor-worship takes precedence over honest 
fact, it’s time for someone to show how ridiculous the matter 
has become.’’ 

The result of this series of events in the academic world has 
been more momentous, in many ways, than the celebrated Ivy 
League resolution of two years ago to sanitize its football code. 
To the general public not so, perhaps, but only because the prob- 
lem has not received much publicity. 

The date of founding of an American college has assumed a 
curious significance during the past 20 years, especially among 
those institutions which claim to pre-date 1800. No Washing- 
ton hostess could be more careful in arranging the seating of 
her distinguished guests at dinner, no governmental V.L.P. 
more jealous of his place in the order of precedence at a state 
function, than American colleges are over the chronology of their 
founding. Just as a dowager boasts of her lineage in relation, 
say, to the Pilgrim fathers, so colleges flaunt their relative an- 
tiquity in their catalogs and other advertising matter. The 
college may be poor as Job’s turkey, as obscure as the mayor of a 
hamlet in the Ozarks, so inadequate scholastically that its own 
state’s department of education hardly knows of its existence, 
but if by some chance it can date its founding back a hundred 
or more years, that fact compensates for much it lacks. 

About the only time the matter of founding date really be- 
comes significant, except in the hoopla of advertising, is during 
academic events when college and university representatives are 
invited to participate in cap and gown. The delegates then 
march in order of the date of founding of their respective insti- 
tutions. If you want a front-row seat, then claim a founding 
date before 1800. No one will question your claim, not offi- 
cially, because there is no agreed standard for the determination 
of the founding date of a college. This has been left to the 
scholarly conscience of each institution, a perfectly safe responsi- 
bility, one would suppose. 

Unfortunately many colleges have shown no more conscience 
in this matter than the most graceless Hollywood huckster. One 
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college, for example, uses the date 1742, this being the time of 
its establishment as a secondary finishing school for girls. One 
hundred twenty-one years later it was chartered as a college. 
Its first baccalaureate degrees were not conferred until 1896. 
Another claims 1772 as its founding date, this being as a sec- 
ondary school. The first degree was granted in 1890, one hun- 
dred eighteen years later. Even in the Ivy League the same 
practice occurs. One of these distinguished seminaries asserts 
its origin in a charity school of elementary grade, for which a 
building was erected in 1740 but which never held a class; the 
building was taken over in 1749 by a secondary school, which 
was empowered in 1755, under a new name, to grant college de- 
grees. For a hundred years the college used 1755 as its date of 
founding. As it approached its centennial, however, it set the 
date back to 1749. In the 1890’s, possibly to secure precedence 
over a rival institution, it decided to adopt 1740 as its founding 
date. One college beyond the Appalachians has selected 1780 as 
its founding, though the only basis in fact is an action that year 
of the Assembly of Virginia ‘‘to vest certain escheated lands in 
the County of Kentuckee in trustees for a Publik School or 
Seminary of Learning.’’ No name, no place, no charter until 
1783. The foregoing are extreme examples, of course, but indi- 
eate the sad state of historical scholarship. Even the oldest 
American college, which claims 1636 as its founding date, was 
not empowered to grant college degrees until 1642. 

The coup down at little Washington College thus is consistent 
with current, not to say respectable, academic practice. It has 
shocked the college world, not because it is unprecedented, but 
because it relegates mighty and ancient Harvard to second place 
in the procession. In the process it has also made slightly ridicu- 
lous the current procedures. 

President Henry L. Cabot of Harvard, when questioned about 
the Eastern Shore discovery, observed, ‘‘Harvard University 
has not sought historical precedence in the past. It will not do 
so in the future. Dr. Frank’s strictures on current practices are 
well taken and just. We assume that if his censure produces 
the results he hopes for, his fine old college will resume 1782 
as its date of founding. Harvard then will again be first.’’ 

President Stetson of the University of Pennsylvania, also 
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queried, replied, ‘‘The whole thing is unimportant. I have no 
further comment to make.’’ 

Princeton’s president, Dr. Warfield Watson, said, ‘‘ Dr. Frank 
is precisely right. Princeton has been entirely accurate histor- 
ically in establishing its date of founding as a college, regardless 
of what some of our neighbor institutions may, in their wisdom, 
have done. I shall take the matter up myself for discussion 
among the colonial colleges in this area.’’ 

Up until now the problem has been too touchy for even as 
powerful an organization as the American Council on Educa- 
tion. In the 1930’s, for instance, a professor at Western Re- 
serve University made a careful study of the dates of founding 
of those colleges and universities which claimed to have origi- 
nated before 1800. There were 32 on the list. He decided, 
logically, that a college became a college only when it was legally 
empowered to grant college degrees; second, when it offered a 
course of study which was clearly of collegiate grade; third, 
when there followed in proper chronological sequence an actual 
conferring of one or more college degrees. Since these three 
dates do not always coincide, some uncertainty remains. But at 
the least, he concluded, a college is not a college until it receives 
a college charter. 

Using this criterion he found that only 21 of the 32 claimants 
really were founded before the end of 1800. Thinking that facts 
were more substantial than a public relations man’s dream, he 
suggested to the American Council on Education that it publish 
his list of the founding dates of the colleges in its biennial ‘‘ blue 
book’’ of colleges and universities, but the ACE regretfully de- 
clined. 

The professor’s study was finally published in 1940 by the 
Association of American Colleges.* But it created no contro- 
versy, not even a stir. No one’s face was red, because he could 
always point to equally adroit historical juggling by someone 
else. 

Maybe the discovery down on the Eastern Shore of Maryland 
will turn the trick. Maybe the history departments of various 
colleges will confront the president and say, ‘‘Look here, we 

***Oollege Birthdays,’’ Association of American Colleges Bulletin, Vol- 
ume XXVI. Number 2. page 236. 
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pride ourselves on our intellectual honesty as an institution of 
higher learning. We teach young people to respect scholarship 
and faithful adherence to established fact. We are embarrassed 
in our function by the plain misrepresentation by the college 
press agent about our date of founding. Perhaps you don’t 
think the matter is important. Perhaps it is only relatively im- 
portant. But as an educational institution we cannot delib- 
erately falsify truth without endangering the most important 
principle which we represent.’’ 

Perhaps even a group of colleges will challenge the members 
of the ACE or the Association of American Colleges to establish 
a criterion for determining the real dates of founding for their 
members. At least this unseemly shoving to get ahead at aca- 
demic festivals would then be stopped. 

Harvard might launch such a movement, since it has the most 
at stake. The church-related colleges surely would follow, even 
though some of them presently appear to have a free-wheeling 
conscience about this little matter. 

After all, the University of Bologna was founded in 1088. 





PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


(THE material of this study is divided into four basic sections: 
assumptions, aims, methods and concerns. 


Assumptions: 

1. That God is the source of reason, knowledge and goodness, as 
seen in and through Christ. 
That every human being is equally sacred and equally valu- 
able in the eyes of God. 
That a college is a community dedicated to a search for the 
truth and to the unlimited development of every person who 
comes within its sphere of influence. 
That freedom of inquiry is a necessary condition under which 
a search for truth can be carried on. 


Aims: 

1. To provide a liberal arts education which can be described 
as a search for coherence of knowledge. Recently, the trend 
toward specialization has led to an artificial fragmentation of 
knowledge under separate disciplines. This has left great 
masses of facts unrelated. But, all knowledge is in reality 
unitary, and growth in knowledge and understanding depends 
upon relating and interpreting knowledge in terms of its 
over-all meaning. Therefore, the liberal arts college sees as 
its unique task that of providing the student with an over-all 
view of man’s accumulation of knowledge interpreted in terms 
of coherent meaning. 

To train persons who are conscious inheritors, producers and 
transmitters of the cultural stream. The marks of a liberally 
educated man include a well-grounded philosophy of life ; the 
ability to discriminate between good and evil and make intel- 
ligent moral decisions ; a knowledge of and an appreciation for 
the central values of his culture and other cultures; and the 
willingness to take purposeful action in the light of his phi- 
losophy, his values and his powers of discrimination. 

To develop students into competent and noble men and 
women, A Christian liberal arts education aims to under- 
stand, refine and ennoble the whole person. 


Nore: This is Chapter ITI of ‘‘Self Study, a report on education as prac- 
ticed and projected at Baldwin-Wallace College.’’ 
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Methods: 

One of the basic requirements of liberal education is to develop 
skill in the use of methods for investigation. Only with sound and 
tested methods can we hope for success. 

1. Intuition, feeling, authority, custom may be sources of truth, 
but secondary sources, subject to criticism. Logic itself is not 

a method of inquiry, though it sheds light on the measure of 

thought. It is instead a study of valid relationships among 

various kinds of propositions. For this reason, it is an indis- 
pensable tool for each field of knowledge in its search for the 
truth. Understanding of and skill in the use of principles of 
logic are, therefore, central to understanding and using any 
rational method of inquiry. 

2. Valid methods of inquiry are: 

a. The historical method. The historical method is, in its 
simplest sense, the processing of facts. This includes five 
major steps: gathering, authentication, organization, selec- 
tion and interpretation. History in its broadest sense has 
as its field of interest everything that man has thought, said 
or done; it is an attempt both to gather all the facts and 
ideas of human experience and, at times, to construct theo- 
ries upon no more than fragmentary evidence. The his- 
torical method involves a critical study of these supposed 
facts for purposes of authentication. The resulting data 
is then organized according to purpose. After the organi- 
zation of the collected facts comes the process of selection— 
of winnowing the grain from the chaff, the important from 
the unimportant, the related from the irrelevant. It is at 
this point that the experience and the personality of the 
historian begin to have a greater impact upon the finished 
product, because his selection from the enormous mass of 
material before him can only be made with reference to 
truth as he knows it and sees it. The final step, interpre- 
tation, is equally governed by these same factors. Hence, 
while the facts of history, once they have been gathered and 
authenticated, remain always the same, the significance of 
this raw material is constantly being reinterpreted in the 
light of new experience and new theories of truth. 

b. The scientific method. Specifically, the scientific method is 
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a method which entails the following steps: collection and 
observation of data (or facts) available; organization, 
classification and analysis of data in order that there may 
be seen some meaningful order and arrangement; forma- 
tion of a tentative hypothesis—this step employs what is 
sometimes called ‘‘induective reasoning,’’ or reasoning by 
deduction (classical logical method) to conclusions or con- 
sequences of the hypothesis; testing or verification of the 
hypothesis by further observation, and experimentation, to 
determine consistency with related facts believed to be true. 
After continued verification, the tentative hypothesis in 
step three may become known as theory, and later as law. 
». The philosophical method. The contrasts between philoso- 
phy and science represent points of emphasis and not abso- 
lute distinctions. Philosophical method involves the same 
general steps: synopsis, which means reviewing data in the 
entire field; scientific analysis and synthesis of elements, 
putting parts together again and studying them in relation- 
ship to each other. (A synoptic hypothesis differs from a 
scientific hypothesis in that the latter represents the order- 
ing of specialized subject matter or field of interest, e.g. 
astronomy, biology. The former represents an attempt to 
relate all aspects of experience to the whole of experience 
to achieve a comprehensive view of the universe and its in- 
terpretation.) Philosophical verification means that hy- 
potheses of this sort cannot be verified by relating the spe- 
cifie hypothesis to the evidence which one possesses con- 
cerning man, nature, the universe. It also means seeing 
whether the hypothesis is one which makes the various parts 
of our experience and our beliefs intelligible by establishing 
its consistency or logical inconsistency, by its coherence or 
incoherence with what we know of our world and of man. 
Since the whole of truth is impossible for any finite mind, 
and since experiences are continually growing, there re- 
mains the necessity for constant reexamination and reinter- 
pretation of data in view of new facts. By knowledge, 
then, we mean judgments which remain true—consistent 
logically, and coherent with all the evidence that we have— 
after testing and retesting them. 
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3. Both science and philosophy are concerned about the explana- 
tion of things; their basic differences may be summarized as 
follows: philosophy is all-inclusive; science is exclusive deal- 
ing with restricted and specialized fields. Philosophical 
method is more synoptic in the sense that it seeks insight into 
the total meaning and interpretation of things ; science is more 
analytic and descriptive. Philosophy’s concern is with ques- 
tions of purpose, the relationship between the different parts 
of our experience and the goals and ends of the total process ; 
science emphasizes the description of the laws of phenomena 
and cause-and-effect relationships. Philosophy is concerned 
about the problem of values and personality; the ideal of 
science is an objectivity which necessarily must ignore such 
questions. The scientist depends upon observation, experi- 
mentation, classification of the data or sense-experience ; phi- 
losophy consults the data from all experiences—the sciences, 
religion, morality, the arts—and relies largely upon deductive 
reasoning from these data. The aim of science is the discovery 
of truths about the natural universe; the aim of philosophy 
is criticism and evaluation of ends and goals of the natural 
process and man’s striving. 


Concerns: 

These may be imagined as represented by four concentric cir- 
cles. The innermost circle represents the liberal arts college’s 
concern for helping the student to formulate and explore the great 
questions of life. The second circle is the concern for the har- 
monious development of the whole person, which means that a 
student’s well-reasoned beliefs must be integrated with his emo- 
tion and will. Another circle has to do with the individual’s 
relation to the social order. Finally, the outer circle represents 
the concern for the individual’s relation to the universe. 

1. The inner circle of concern is the search for truth. This in- 
volves the exploration and formulation of the great questions 
that have concerned mankind since the beginning of time. 
The basic question is, of course, the nature and destiny of 
man. Flowing from this are a host of subsidiary questions: 
what is man’s relationship to God ; what is his moral and spiri- 
tual capacity ; how far can one expect to understand his own 
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experience and profit from it; toward what kind of goal 
should one direct his life; what is the effect of poverty or 
abundance on man’s spiritual life; what are his inalienable 
rights; and, what are his duties to his family, his nation and 
to mankind? 

The second circle of the college’s concern has to do with the 
harmonious development of the whole person. Growth to 
maturity means the development of the potentialities of per- 
sonal life—capacities for thoughtfulness, purposefulness and 
affection—to the highest extent within the limits imposed by 
heredity and environment. A Christian philosophy of educa- 
tion recognizes as one of its basic concerns this entire process 
of maturation. The well-rounded person is one in whom each 
of these aspects of his personality, reason, will and emotion 
is organized around certain beliefs and purposes. But, inte- 
gration alone is not enough; personality may be organized 
about low ideals and beliefs, and integration may not neces- 
arily issue in integrity. Intellectual giants may be, and often 
are, spiritual and moral pygmies. Hence, the church-related 
liberal arts college is keenly aware that its task is above and 
beyond that of the development of reason alone. 

While it cannot fail to concern itself with the development 
and disciplining of the intellect by training the student to 
explore the reasons for varying beliefs, to rethink and win 
for himself basic ideals of significance and to establish these 
on a sound intellectual foundation, a Christian philosophy of 
education never forgets that man is more than intellect. His 
is a consciousness involving vast resources of valuing, loving, 
feeling, willing—capacities for purposeful activity which 
need direction and development in terms of what the person 
values most. The most significant aspect of a Christian 
philosophy of education is the recognition that real beliefs 
and convictions become dynamic only as they capture the 
imagination, appeal to the feeling capacities of men and issue 
in enlightened, sensitive, moral activity, both personal and 
social. The development of the total person must mean that 
the individual has first learned to discipline himself in society 
and the universe. The very soundness of his beliefs serves 
him as an inspiration and challenge to realize these beliefs 
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and ideals in human experience. The intellectual ‘‘right to 
believe’’ becomes of necessity a ‘‘will to act’’—getting the 
whole self into unswerving devotion to the highest and best— 
when education performs its essential task of developing the 
whole person into mature thought and activity. 

The third circle represents the individual’s relation to the 
social order. It is still not enough for Christian liberal arts 
education to concern itself with stimulating the student to 
search for knowledge (first circle) and assisting the student 
to integrate his new-found insights with his reason, emotion 
and will (second circle). It must be equally concerned with 
the student’s social development (third circle). 

This is generally said to have two aspects: the acquisition of 
social graces and the acceptance of social resposibilities. 
Each of these can and should be separated from the other, 
because social graces are in one sense mere techniques for 
carrying out social responsibilities. 

The student develops socially in college by being offered the 
opportunity to practice the art of living and working to- 
gether with others. It is an excellent example of learning by 
doing. The multiplicity of fraternities, sororities, clubs and 
student regulatory organizations, and the dormitory life itself 
on the liberal arts campus, provide for the student ample 
opportunity for the development of leadership and an ex- 
cellent introduction to the larger society into which he will 
soon graduate. Here they develop an understanding of the 
necessity for and the techniques of cooperation and compro- 
mise so necessary in any well-ordered society. 

On the college campus, the student begins to expand the 
intricate network of loyalties which binds him first to his 
alma mater and later to the larger society of which he is a 
part. Consciously or uncounsciously, school spirit becomes 
overlaid with the larger loyalty to one’s nation, and the 
active participation which he was encouraged to take in school 
activities may and should carry over into conscious and active 
participation in community life. College experience should 
produce men and women who are intelligently concerned with 
the social, political, economic and religious problems of their 
community, citizens who will be competent to play effective 
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parts in solving the complicated problems with which all men 
are faced today. 

The social side of college life is a civilizing process. Men 
live by and through their mental, emotional and social re- 
lationships with others. The liberal arts college sees as its 
task the instruction of those who come under its influence in 
the difficult art of living together in peace. Politeness, com- 
promise and accommodation combined with knowledge, 
understanding and an acute sense of right and wrong become 
part of their equipment of the larger life that will follow. 
Finally, the outer circle represents the concern for the indi- 
vidual’s relationship to the universe. 

Psychologically education begins with the individual him- 
self—his needs, his concerns, his desires, and moves from 
these to wider questions beyond him. Logically, however, the 
individual can render no real answer to the questions which 
troubie him—his nature, the goals he should pursue, the best 
society, his relationships to other men and his responsibility 
for ali of these—until he has explored the very fundamental 
question as to the nature of the universe in which he finds 
himself. 

Both psychologically and logically what a person ought to 
do and to be depends in large measure upon his essential 
nature. In other words, questions of truth-seeking (first 
circle), development of persons (second circle), the social 
order (third cirele), can never be divorced from the most 
significant question, ‘‘ What is our universe like and what is 
its nature ?’’ 

Ultimately there are two basic positions one may take: (1) 
that view of the universe as totally impersonal, composed of 
mechanical forces and material substances only—on this view 
man’s ideals and aspirations are without any cosmic support 
or ultimate validity—values, truth and freedom become un- 
reasonable; (2) the view that we live in a universe not of 
chance or caprice, but one of law and order, in which may be 
found aims, design, inielligence—on this view ‘‘what is 
highest in spirit is also deepest in nature’’—and the values 
we seek are not simply ephemeral human dreams, but found 
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in the nature of the universe itself and supported and con- 
served there. 

Christian education has declared that this question con- 
cerning the nature of the universe is the most important 
question of all and takes its stand upon the ultimate reason- 
ableness of the second position. If there is to be found in the 
universe order, power, truth, beauty, goodness and person- 
ality, then, man as part of that universe is more than animal. 
He possesses capacities for higher things inherited from the 
universe which has produced him. The answers which man 
will give to other questions must and will stem from the 
answer to this momentous question. If the universe is per- 
sonal, friendly, intelligent, value-conserving, then man is 
also a creature of moral and spiritual value whose answers 
to his conduct and the problems of the moral and social order 
will be given not in terms of expediency, custom, desire, but 
in terms of his significance in the major stream of an eternal 
purpose. It is in this sense and at this point that the Chris- 
tian philosophy of education contributes most creatively to 
the individual and the community. 





IS THERE A WAR BETWEEN PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE COLLEGES? 


ARTHUR G. COONS 
PRESIDENT, OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


GTA TEMENTS are being made across the land that would make 

it appear there is a serious conflict on, or threatening, between 
public (state or municipal) and independent or private (church- 
related or otherwise) institutions of higher education. This sup- 
posed conflict fundamentally arises out of questions of financial 
support, but entails many aspects of institutional behavior since 
the rationale of financial support involves ultimately considera- 
tion of the objectives and activities of an institution as a whole. 
It may be that it involves also consideration of institutions gen- 
erically. At least the latter appears to be the approach which is 
most frequently found now in the statements that are exciting 
comment. But this possibility should be scrutinized. 

Competition between colleges and universities of all kinds is 
not new. Institutional pamphlets, brochures and catalogues, 
alumni meetings, publicity, or field representatives, have long 
sought to stress the ‘‘unique’’ features or special claims of the 
particular college or university. Contrasts have often been made, 
based on size, sponsorship, environment, atmosphere, faculty, 
typical class size or other grounds, as each institution, whether 
large or small, tax-supported or independent, non-tuitional or tui- 
tional, church-related or otherwise, sees its own position in the 
total group of colleges or universities of the land. All of this 
represents normal and healthy competition. Or at least it is ac- 
cepted and understood when an institution’s approach is positive, 
honest and constructive with reference to itself and not primarily 
negative with reference to other institutions whether public or 
private. 

But the present situation has in it elements of danger if re- 
straint is not exercised. A tension could be developed which 
would place in serious jeopardy the professional good will and 
cooperation of educators which have been so characteristic of 
American higher education. And if conflict occurs at the ad- 
ministrative and governing board levels, how long will it be before 
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it breaks out at the level of the professors and other teachers? 
The historic sense of community of scholars and of scholarship, 
already under strain for years at the international level, and on 
the domestic level where matters of security are involved, would 
be further shaken and perhaps shattered. 

What are the evidences of present or impending conflict? Cer- 
tain representatives of independent institutions have been mak- 
ing claims that only by private or corporate support of non-tax- 
supported institutions can the system of free or private enterprise 
be maintained, since public education is socialistic by its very 
nature as well as in emphasis, thus causing administrators and 
professors in publicly-supported institutions to ery out in pain 
that their devotion to a free economy, a free society and democ- 
racy is being impugned. Of course they fear that, if these accu- 
sations stick, their own tax revenues as well as gift support will 
be diminished, and they hasten to aver their own devotion to free- 
dom and democracy. 

At the same time some leaders of public institutions have made 
claims that only by support of state or municipal institutions can 
democracy be maintained, since only through free or relatively 
low tuitional colleges can equality of opportunity and a free road 
for talent be preserved, thus causing administrators and profes- 
sors in the non-public institutions to declare their resentment over 
the not too veiled implication that their colleges are aristocratic 
and therefore archaic, anachronistic and historically moribund. 
Of course they fear that, if these accusations stick, their gift sup- 
port may be diminished. 

Certain leaders of independent or church-related institutions 
have sought to emphasize their own virtue by decrying ‘‘the God- 
less state university,’’ forgetting that their own freedom in mat- 
ters of religious and moral study and teaching cannot be equated 
necessarily with willingness on their part to strive to counter the 
secularist trend, and forgetting that, even though constitutional 
barriers may present or render impolitic formal instruction in 
religion in state colleges, God is not without witness among all! the 
thousands who administer and teach in state institutions. 

And certain public institutional spokesmen have stressed their 
own intellectual virtuosity by indicating their freedom from any 
restraints of creed or ecclesiasticism, or sometimes their freedom 
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from any concern for moral questions or character development— 
as if all independent institutions in any relationship to any 
church necessarily had blinders on their eyes preventing or de- 
nying full scholarship, as if the supposed gap between faith and 
reason of the 18th and 19th centuries had nowhere been bridged, 
or as if education can finally be education at all if not possessed 
of some conscious concern for goodness. 

But, it may be argued, the ‘‘conflict’’ is now on more practical 
grounds related to students and enrolments, tuition, taxes, sal- 
aries, faculty recruitment and private and corporate gifts. That 
there is competition cannot be denied. But should that competi- 
tion lead to conflict? 

Everyone at all informed now knows that in the next two 
decades the number of young people annually to be cared for in 
higher education will increase. It is not simply an ‘‘avalanche’’ 
of students that is impending, not simply a ‘‘tidal wave,’’ an in- 
crease all of a sudden to a peak level from which there will be a 
return to a customary tidal ebb and flow. Rather, by annual 
increments over the years, new and higher levels of enrolment in 
all institutions (but not necessarily in every institution) will re- 
sult. The issue is: how and where will these increasing enrol- 
ments be cared for? There is no single or simple answer. 

Some presidents or trustees of independent institutions have 
looked on this situation with expressed concern. As they see state 
governments planning to provide facilities for these oncoming, 
successively higher waves of students, they fear a trend being 
established which will threaten the economic existence of inde- 
pendent universities or colleges and believe that this can lead only 
to political control of higher education. They fear that the in- 
creased burden of taxation to achieve these larger or new public 
institutions will dry up some of the sources of gift money for 
independent institutions or will cause parents to send their chil- 
dren to the tax-supported institutions. Or they fear that state 
governments will plan facilities without regard to the facilities 
of non-public institutions already existing. Some argue that 
government should never do for its citizens what they can do 
for themselves and that therefore public education should only 
step in and do the job that cannot be done by the private college, 
that tax-supported colleges should not be expanded beyond what 
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is actually needed. It is also argued by some on the grounds of 
the theory of benefit in public finance, and by others to reduce 
the differentials in student payments (pricing), that tuition or 
fees in tax-supported education should be raised substantially to 
insure a greater contribution by students or their parents—espe- 
cially is this urged with reference to professional education and 
the higher, more costly levels of graduate work—all this to be 
balanced by a new approach to public scholarships for the truly 
worthy and needy. 

These are strong statements and powerful arguments. But they 
must be seen alongside other important considerations. 

There is public opinion. The large majority of our people want 
higher education available in some fashion as an opportunity for 
all students who are qualified and desirous. So do all educators, 
public or private. The public is accustomed to free public schools, 
and many tend to think of all education as rightly available on 
near gratuitous terms. In general, ali of our institutions have 
been taken for granted by the public at large. Most people do 
not understand all of the differences, or how institutions came 
into being, or how they are supported. Nor do they care very 
much, so long as the student is cared for. As Paul H. Davis has 
written, ‘‘The public is not primarily concerned about the ratio 
of students in public institutions vs. private institutions or about 
other phases which appear to them to be the detail of arrange- 
ments.’’ 

Then, too, as the pressure to accommodate students becomes 
increasingly evident, the general public will not understand a 
conflict of theory. One hears it said now, ‘‘ Aren’t there enough 
students for everybody?’’ 

Furthermore, not all independent institutions are planning to 
increase their enrolments, so unless the remainder markedly in- 
crease in size, or new independent colleges arise, present ratios 
between public and private enrolments will not be maintained. 
But whether this will be catastrophic or not will depend on fac- 
tors of quality of education and other elements as much as on 
the factor of quantity applied to enrolments alone. 

After all, the problems of the future have to be faced seriously 
by our citizenry as well as by governments. The very magnitude 
of the problem and the clear need in all states for all institutions, 
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public and private, to be strong, effective and used to the maxi- 
mum possible degree as related to function should yield a states- 
manlike view—not simply a ‘‘live and let live’’ view, but also a 
thoughtfulness both by leaders of independent institutions and 
by representatives of state governments and of public institutions 
as to how non-public institutions could be used to their maximum 
potential. 

The independent institutions are of great meaning to each 
state. Certainly the citizens of no state wish to accept the load, 
even larger than what they now inevitably have to accept, if all 
private institutions are eliminated or markedly weakened. To do 
so would take off the backs of the students and their parents, and 
of donors, alumni, churches, corporations, foundations and other 
interested parties, the burdens they now for the most part will- 
ingly aecept. 

There should be more concern in public institutions and agen- 
cies as to how independent institutions can be preserved without 
forcing them to become public institutions. In some states more 
than in others there is evidence among educational leaders of 
such inclusive concern. In general, policies along the line of find- 
ing ways for independent institutions to help care for increased 
enrolments will cost less to the state than the obvious alternative. 

There is no sense in an anti-public institutional viewpoint by 
independent institutions, or vice versa. There must not be con- 
flict between public and private higher education. They are com- 
plementary and both are needed. 

The crux of the problem—the real issue—is how a statesman- 
like view, which any educational leader should desire to embrace, 
can be developed and expressed. How can the private institu- 
tional leader take a position on public legislation, often intro- 
duced by representatives of special interests, in ‘‘protection’’ of 
his interests without seeming to be engaged in battle? How can 
the public institutional leader represent his institution’s interests 
without doing battle? 

As individuals we must never lose our capacity for personal 
critical judgment. It is not necessary to renounce one’s own free- 
dom. This does not mean that public institutions should never be 
eriticized for things they may do or attempt to do. We are tax- 
payers and citizens as well as college administrators. The myopic 
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views of some public educators have been annoying just as some 
of them have been annoyed by the exaggerations of some inde- 
pendent college spokesmen. But there should and must be toler- 
ance, restraint and understanding on all sides. Together we 
build the good society, and the ‘‘either-or’’ or ‘‘better-than’’ atti- 
tudes inordinately applied are as destructive as they are often 
unjustified or unintelligent. 

The dual system of higher education is characteristic of Amer- 
ica, and in general America seems to approve this system. The 
independent or private institution is the older type, but public 
institutional enrolments have been growing steadily. It is not 
true, as one state university president has written, that ‘‘it is the 
public colleges and universities which have borne the brunt of the 
increased need for both teaching and research facilities in the 
past century.’’ This is an overstatement. The private institu- 
tions have declined in percentage of the total in higher education 
in recent decades but not significantly in numerical strength. At 
the present moment the independent colleges and universities 
are at a high point of esteem, strength and ability to obtain finan- 
cial support. They are admired and approved. Paul H. Davis 
has written, ‘‘The American public has always financed the in- 
stitutions which it approves.’’ 

This points concretely to the wisdom of a program of positive 
public relations and such constructive action upon the part of in- 
dependent institutions as will reveal their purposes, functions, 
qualities, activities and needs. Doing this does not require the 
development of an anti-public-institution negative position. 

The public must be allowed full and free options of choice as 
to which institutions shall receive their children, their gifts and 
their general interest, influence and support. 

Independent colleges should not by any action or attitude ap- 
pear to be opposed to the necessary care by the public institutions 
of the loads which are coming upon them far beyond any pre- 
sumed capacity of the independents to care for. 

Public institutions for their part should not engage in aggres- 
sive student recruitment or student residential arrangements so 
financed to provide low rental rates that they represent an undue 
subsidy of student rentals by the taxpayer. There is something 
illogical about a public institution that claims it cannot pos- 
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sibly care adequately for all the students it now has sending 
agents into the high schools to seek out more students or granting 
publie scholarship funds to outstanding students without regard 
to financial need. 

Public and independent institutions are in competition to some 
extent for the philanthropic dollar. Some questions that need 
further discussion are: What should taxes cover? What should 
gifts be sought for and used for by the tax-supported institution ? 
How and to what degree do they differ in this respect from pri- 
vate institutions? What are appropriate lines of private and 
corporate benevolence towards state or municipal institutions as 
well as independent institutions? 

Some independent representatives argue that state colleges 
should not tap the sources of funds available for private colleges, 
because by so doing funds are necessarily diverted from the pri- 
vate colleges to the state institutions. These spokesmen feel the 
time is here to take a stand, saying in effect, ‘‘Thus far shall you 
go and no farther.’’ They argue that, if private funds are added 
to tax funds, and if with such greater financial capacity increas- 
ingly effective public relations and solicitation efforts are made 
by the publie colleges, the independent colleges will never be able 
to hold their own even on a less limited scale of enrolment. 

Some public university spokesmen speak as if they are already 
supremely confident of the outcome in their favor. They should 
be warned against arrogance and pride. They would do better to 
take a more inclusive view. 

One state university president has challenged as essentially un- 
sound the idea that private philanthropy should concentrate on 
private institutions, leaving the support of public colleges exclu- 
sively to tax funds. He has argued that ‘‘gifts should logically 
be made to first-class colleges and universities in the ratio of the 
services they render—in proportion to the students they enroll 
and the research their faculties are capable of producing—with- 
out regard to the sources of their income. Private philanthropy 
is our American antidote to educational mediocrity. It is a 
needed tonic in both public and private institutions of higher 
education. If it is withheld from public institutions, the result 
may well be calamitous to the general welfare of the nation.’’ 
While this view seeks to be inclusive of both public and private 
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institutions, it assumes that the objectives of individual philan- 
thropisis and corporate donors will necessarily be identified with 
first-class institutions (however these are defined). But what 
about the second-class institutions, public and private? In the 
opinion of some philanthropists such need is a continuing chal- 
lenge. 

Actually, if conflict develops over the philanthropic dollar, such 
a fight will injure both public and private institutions. There 
should be more emphasis on increasing the percentage of the 
philanthropic dollar going to higher education as a whole. The 
public ought to be as concerned about higher education as it is 
about any one of the now spectacularly advertised diseases of 
mankind. If independent colleges and universities are construc- 
tive and positive with reference to their own individual claims 
to benevolence, and are clear and reasonable about their own 
needs and programs and plans, they may well receive more of 
the dollars of individuals, corporations, foundations and churches. 

Independent colleges and universities need to clarify for the 
general public their purposes and functions. Some persons 
within private colleges do not always themselves understand. 
Recently a trustee of a strong and distinguished American col- 
lege queried, ‘‘Why do private institutions act as if they had 
some common factor among them? As I see it, they have. nothing 
in common except that each has a charter from the state.’’ This 
trustee was opposed to his institution’s cooperating with other in- 
dependent institutions in public relations, fund raising or com- 
mon consideration of legislative relations. It is true private insti- 
tutions have many variations among them: large and small size, 
church relationship or none, large or insignificant endowments, 
high tuitions or low, world-wide reputations or practically no 
reputation at all, strong and weak academic programs. But 
they are all examples of voluntary private enterprise in educa- 
tion, and they represent the many varied streams of religious, 
political, economic and social thought that have made America 
what it is. 

However, if there is not always unanimity but sometimes dis- 
cord and lack of common or mutual understanding among inde- 
pendent institutions, it is also true that there are sometimes evi- 
dences of genuine conflict between and among various public 
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institutions: universities, state colleges, teachers’ colleges and 
junior colleges. Conflict among public institutions themselves is 
no more desirable than between public and independent institu- 
tions. 

Finally, it should not be forgotten that there are strong as well 
as weak public as there are strong as well as weak private insti- 
tutions. There is a need for all of them. Someone has charac- 
terized our American system of higher education as the most 
magnificent as well as the most inclusive in the world. The task 
of all of us is to obtain the resources to keep the several parts of 
that system progressively more strong, more effective and more 
promising as contributors to our pluralistic culture so that all the 
streams within American life may have opportunity for expres- 
sion for the good of all. There is no magic device for holding all 
of these fruits of our culture except by paying for them—by 
taxes, or by tuition or by gifts. 





MINUTES OF CONFERENCE OF CHURCH-RELATED 
COLLEGES IN THE NORTH CENTRAL AREA 


HE organizational meeting of the Conference of Church- 

Related Colleges in the North Central Area was called to order 
at 2:15 P.M. on March 22, 1955 at the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois. Represented at the meeting were 41 colleges and univer- 
sities and the Board for Higher Education of the Lutheran 
Church, Missouri Synod. 

Father Celestin J. Steiner, President of the University of De- 
troit, interim president, presided. 

Dr. Guy E. Snavely, Executive Secretary of the Commission 
on Christian Higher Education and Executive Director Emeritus 
of the Association of American Colleges, brought greetings from 
Dr. Theodore A. Distler, Executive Director of the Association. 
Dr. Snavely outlined plans for the enlarged Conference and its 
possible contributions. Following this presentation, a possible 
date for the meeting was discussed. After the discussion, the 
Conference voted to set the annual date of meeting for 2: 00 P.M. 
on the Wednesday of the week that the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools meets. The place of the 
meeting will be determined by the officers of the Conference. 

Father Steiner presented the question of reorganization of the 
group. President Nelson P. Horn of Baker University moved 
that the Upper Midwest Area of Church-Related Colleges be dis- 
banded and the North Central Area be formed. The North Cen- 
tral Area is to be interpreted as the same area as that covered by 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
The motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 

President Harold L. Yochum of Capital University, Chairman 
of the Commission on Christian Higher Education, presented the 
following topics in which the Commission was vitally interested : 


1. Income tax deduction for dependents attending college ; 

2. The question of Universal Military Training ; 

3. The purposes of Christian College Sunday and the best date 
for it. 


Dr. Yochum then raised the question as to whether or not the 
newly formed Conference wished to take official positions in re- 


gard to general issues. 
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It was moved and seconded that the newly formed Conference 
interest itself in general issues and make such resolutions as it 
wishes. Discussion of the motion centered around whether or not 
our Conference should present the resolutions which are passed 
to the Commission on Christian Higher Education or direct to 
the organizations involved. Consensus indicated that this ques- 
tion should be settled each time a resolution was passed. The 
motion passed unanimously. 

It was moved by Dr. Horn that we urge favorable action on 
House Bill 4444 allowing 30% of tuition be deducted from income 
tax. Seconded by President W. J. Scarborough of West Virginia 
Wesleyan College, the motion was unanimously carried. 

It was moved by Dr. Yochum that the resolution concerning 
House Bill 4444 just passed be referred to the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Association of American Colleges. The motion was 
carried unanimously. 

It was moved by Dr. Scarborough that we declare our opposi- 
tion to the plan now proposed in Congress for Universal Military 
Training or any plan that would rely solely on physical force as 
a means of attaining security and peace and that we declare our 
approval of the resolution of the Association of American Col- 
leges concerning Universal Military Training and Selecitve Serv- 
ice made at the Washington meeting in January, 1955. The 
motion was carried. 

It was voted that the Commission on Christian Higher Educa- 
tion be requested to study the advantages and disadvantages of 
the date set aside for Christian Higher Education Sunday and 
make suggestions if another date would be better. 

Father Steiner announced that due to the severe storm, trans- 
portation difficulties had made it impossible for President Clar- 
ence C. Stoughton of Wittenberg College to get to Chicago for his 
scheduled address to the Conference. 

It was voted that the theme of the conference for 1956 be the 
same as the one announced for this year, namely ‘‘The Meaning 
and Timeliness of Christian Higher Education Today,’’ and that 
Stoughton be invited to give the address in 1956. 

President J. Gordon Howard of Otterbein College presented the 
following resolutions and moved their adoption. 

Be it resolved: 
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That the Conference of Church-Related Colleges in the North 

Central Area be constituted a permanent organization. 

That the interim officers be elected permanent officers for the 

coming year and be authorized to conduct the business of the 

organization for this year. 

That the chair be authorized to appoint committees as follows: 

a. A committee to draw up a simple constitution to be adopted 
next year. 

b. A committee to nominate officers and committees for the 
year beginning March 1956. 

e. Officers to constitute the program committee. 

d. Any other committees necessary. 


This motion was carriod. 
The interim officers thus elected as permanent officers for the 
year from March 1955 to March 1956 are as follows: 


President—Father Celestin J. Steiner 
President, University of Detroit 

Vice President—C. H. Becker 
President, Wartburg College 

Secretary—Charles R. Wimmer 
Dean, Hamline University 


The meeting adjourned at 4:45 P.M. 





AMONG THE COLLEGES 


ADELPHI COLLEGE has received $25,000 from James E. 
Stoles for an athletic field. 


ASSUMPTION COLLEGE has received a gift of $250,000 from 

L’Union Saint-Jean-Baptiste d’Amerique to build a center of 
French culture on its campus. Other buildings now uader con- 
struction are a dormitory, a dining hall and the Lt. Joseph P. 
Kennedy, Jr. Memorial Science Hall. 


BARNARD COLLEGE has established the Fred C. Smith Schol- 

arship Fund with a gift of $40,500 from the Halperin Foun- 
dation, Inc., the Levitt Foundation and others, in memory of 
Fred D. Smith, former vice-president and mortgage officer of the 
Bowery Savings Bank. 


BATES COLLEGE is the recipient of $12,000 from the estate 

of Ruth A. Tucker which will be used to establish the Ruth A. 
Tucker Scholarship Fund and a $2,000 bequest from the estate of 
the late Mrs. Stella M. Randall to be used for scholarships. 


BENNINGTON COLLEGE has inaugurated a drive to raise 

$2,000,000 by 1957 when the college will celebrate its 25th 
anniversary. Contemplated buildings are a $500,000 library and 
a $1,000,000 theatre-arts building. 


BLACKBURN COLLEGE has received a bequest of $128,000 

from the estate of Walter Provine of Taylorville, Illinois, who 
was for ten years a member of the Board of Trustees of the Col- 
lege. 


(CARLETON COLLEGE, GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS COL- 

LEGE, HAMLINE UNIVERSITY, MACALESTER COL- 

LEGE, and ST. OLAF COLLEGE have jointly received a grant 

of $171,750 from the Louis W. and Maud Hill Family Founda- 

tion to finance a cooperative, three-year program bringing famous 

scholars and teachers to these schools from this country and 
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abroad. Carleton College has also received a total of $2,224,270 
in gifts during the fiscal year ending June 30. 


(CARSON-NEWMAN COLLEGE is constructing a new men’s 
dormitory with funds provided largely by income from the 
United Campaign for Tennessee Baptist Schools. 


(CATAWBA COLLEGE received gifts in excess of $102,600 
from alumni and friends during the past year. 


(COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY is planning to construct an art cen- 
_ter at an estimated cost of $6,000,000. 


(CORNELL COLLEGE dedicated the newly-built $85,000 
Ebersole Student Health Center with special ceremonies on 
June 9. 


(CORNELL UNIVERSITY has received a grant of $500,000 

from the Ford Foundation to expand its graduate Division of 
Extension Education to help promote extension service abroad 
and a grant of $750,000 from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, 
Inc., for the establishment of an Institute of Hospital Adminis- 
tration. 


REIGHTON UNIVERSITY has begun construction of a men’s 
dormitory and combination lounge and cafeteria which will 
cost $1,000,000. 


DE PAUL UNIVERSITY will begin construction this fall on 
a new auditorium which will cost $1,200,000. 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY has received initial gifts of $280,- 

.000 for its ten-year development program, including a gift 
of $100,000 from Edward F. Hayes. The main purpose of the 
fund is to finance a midtown center for the University’s School 
of Law, School of Education and School of Social Service. 


(;EORGETOWN UNIVERSITY is the recipient of a $100,000 
gift from Hugh A. Grant to be used for a ten-year study of 
organ culture at the Institution’s Medical Center. The Univer- 
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sity has also established the $250,000 Dean Fegan Memorial En- 
dowment Fund at its Law Center in memory of the late Hugh J. 
Fegan, Dean of the Law Center. 


HANOVER COLLEGE has established a fund of several thou- 

sand dollars to be allocated annually by a special committee 
to reimburse out-of-pocket expenses of faculty members engaged 
in research. The fund has also subsidized the establishment of 
the Hanover Forum, an 84-page scholarly publication which is 
to be published twice a year. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY has received a gift of $50,000 for 

its Graduate School of Education from Monroe C. Gutman. 
A comprehensive study will be made of how American boys and 
girls can best be taught the basic history and workings of the 
nation’s government and economy. 


H'G# POINT COLLEGE has received stock valued at $17,500 
from an anonymous donor to be added to the endowment fund 

of the College and a gift of $1,000 from Mr. and Mrs. J. E. 

Mauney, the income of which is to be used for scholarships. 


[-LINOIS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY has completed 

half of a $45,000,000 education and research center. The In- 
stitute’s over-all plans call for the erection of 50 buildings, many 
of which have already been completed. The library of the Insti- 
tute has received a gift of $10,000 from Frank A. Hecht to pro- 
vide engineering and science students with an opportunity to 
broaden their interests. The funds are also to be used to purchase 
books outside of classroom needs. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY has re- 
ceived $6,000,000 this fiscal year from foundations, com- 
panies and individuals. 


NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY has broken ground for a 

new $1,500,000 building which will house the electrical engi- 
neering laboratory, the College of Business Administration offices 
and the Evening Division of the University. 
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(QCCIDENTAL COLLEGE will begin construction this year on 

four new buildings totalling $1,528,000: an art building, a 
men’s residence hall, a women’s residence hall and an addition 
to Freeman Student Union Dining Hall. 


KLAHOMA CITY UNIVERSITY consecrated three new 

buildings on May 25: the Loeffler Industrial Arts Building, 
the Central Heating Plant and the C. O. Smith Student-Faculty 
Center. 


ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE (Vermont) will break ground for 

a new $500,000 dormitory for 200 men during its golden 
jubilee year. The four-story hall will be ready for the fall of 
1956. 


TANFORD UNIVERSITY has received a grant of $100,000 

for its School of Medicine by the John and Mary R. Markle 
Foundation of New York. The money is to be used to help move 
the school from San Francisco to the University’s main campus 
near Palo Alto, California. 


TEPHENS COLLEGE has inaugurated a new course for all 
entering students which will be taught over a closed television 
circuit. Small groups of students will meet in 50 classrooms 
throughout the campus twice a week to hear twenty-minute lec- 
tures by a master teacher, coming to them by closed-circuit tele- 
vision. These lectures will provide the initial stimuli for inde- 
pendent discussions which will follow immediately in all class- 
rooms, each under the leadership of one or two faculty members. 
Among the goals for this course are a more adequate orientation 
for incoming students and the development of a common intel- 
lectual interest among all faculty and students. 


WEET BRIAR COLLEGE announces that gifts and pledges 
to its development program have now passed $1,060,000, in- 
eluding $575,000 contributed by alumnae and parents and a gen- 
erous gift of $100,000 from five members of the Rockefeller 
family. 
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(TEMPLE UNIVERSITY is to receive a grant of $83,000 from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York to study means of broad- 
ening the freshman and sophomore years of study in its under- 


graduate schools. 


RINITY UNIVERSITY has begun construction on a $300,000 

music building to be named in honor of Ruth Taylor of San 
Antonio, Texas. The first unit of Trinity’s fine arts center, the 
musie building, is scheduled for completion by the spring semester 
of 1956. 


NIVERSITY OF BRIDGEPORT conducted cornerstone-lay- 

ing ceremonies for its Carlson Memorial Library on July 8. 

Construction of the library was made possible by a donation of 
$200,000 from William and Philip Carlson. 


UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT recently dedicated a new men’s 
dormitory accommodating 320 students which was con- 
structed at a cost of $1,000,000. 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME has received a gift of 
$50,000 from the American Brewing Industry to establish 
a scholarship fund in memory of the late Frederick C. Miller. 


UNIVERSITY OF SCRANTON has received a gift of $3,000 
from Sears Roebuck & Company as part of the store system’s 
nationwide program to aid education. 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE is the recipient 
of a gift of $225,000 from the estate of Henry Duckworth for 
scholarships. 








NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsylvania. Lawrence Lee 


Pelletier. 

Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Alabama. Guy E. 
Snavely. 

College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota. Sister Mary Wil- 
liam Brady. 


Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrien Springs, Michigan. 
Floyd O. Rittenhouse. 

Grinnell College, Grinnell, lowa. Howard R. Bowen. 

Howard Payne College, Brownwood, Texas. Guy D. Newman. 

Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pennsylvania. Sister Mary of 
Lourdes. 

Loyola College, Baltimore, Maryland. Vincent F. Beatty. 

Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois. James F. Maguire. 

Mary Manse College, Toledo, Ohio. Sister John Baptist Macel- 
wane. 

Notre Dame College, South Euclid, Ohio. Sister Mary Ralph. 

Park College, Parkville, Missouri. Robert Eli Long. 

Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa. Millard G. Roberts. 

St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure, New York. Brian 
Lhota. 

Searritt College, Nashville, Tennessee. Foye G. Gibson. 

Siena College, Loudonville, New York. Edmund Christy. 

Texas Southern University, Houston, Texas. Samuel M. Nabritt. 

University of Dallas, Dallas, Texas. F. Kenneth Brasted. 

University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. J. Wayne Reitz. 

University of New Hampshire, Durham, New Hampshire. Eldon 
L. Johnson. 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Edward H. 
Litchfield. 

University of Portland, Portland, Oregon. Howard J. Kenna. 

Virginia Union University, Richmond, Virginia. Samuel D. 


Proctor. 

Walla Walla College, College Place, Washington. Perey W. 
Christian. 

Wheelock College, Boston, Massachusetts. Frances McClelland 
Mayfarth. 


Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio. Paul L. O’Connor. 
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THEY’VE BROKEN GROUND 
AT LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE! 


On Sunday, August 14, Dr. Voigt R. Cromer, Presi- 
dent of Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C., 
turned a spadefull of earth in a ground breaking 
ceremony for the great new P. E. Monroe Audi- 
torium, the first of seven new buildings in the Col- 
lege’s $1,500,000 expansion program. 


The money was raised in less than five months by 
North Carolina Lutherans and their friends in a 
building campaign directed by this firm which over- 
subscribed its objective. 


Dr. Cromer has described this great fund-raising 
success as “the biggest adventure ever made by our 
Church constituency of 45,000 Lutherans!” It is 
the beginning of a new and better day for Lenoir 
Rhyne and the cause of Christian Education in 
North Carolina. 


Once again, our 41 years of successful College fund- 
raising experience . . . our proven techniques and 
skilled direction . . . have helped to bring to reality 
a great Christian Higher Education program. 


If you are faced with a College fund-raising prob- 
lem, we will be happy to consult with you without 
cost or obligation. 


Write for College Folders 
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30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y.—Tel.: ClIrcle 6-1560 


Charter and founding member of The American Association 
of Fund-Raising Counsel. 














“WHICH OF THESE BALFOUR SERVICES 
FITS YOUR NEEDS” 


INSIGNIA REQUIREMENTS PAPER PRODUCTS 
College Badgee—Keys (Engraved) 
Fr —e- nsignia—Bervice Distinctive engraved stationery— 
Invitations 


AWARDS FOR ACHIEVE- Christmas Cards 
MENT Dance Programs 
hies College Diplomas 
Plaques—Scholarehip awards to Announcements 
stimulate effort. Banquet menus and Place Cards 


SYMBOLS OF OFFICE— Membership certificates and Cards 
Custom 


mote t cote me 10s Grovions SCROLLS AND CITATIONS 


D 

wale. Be. Col To honor service and achievement. 
symbol of K's ~ jeweler’s craft and Hand engrossed and illuminated 
is worn at official functions. in color. 

“Write us regarding your requirements” 

Official jeweler to Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, Tau Beta Pi 
and other leading honorary and social 
fraternities and sororities 


L G. BALFOUR COMPANY 
Massachusetts 


Main Factories Attleboro, 











MARTS & LUNDY, INCORPORATED 


521 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


é 
Public relations and 
fund-raising counselors 


For colleges and other philanthropic 
institutions. 


Charter Member of The American Association 
of Fund-Raising Counsel 


























Your College Can Now Show 
These Academy Award Films 
Right In Your Own Auditorium! 


Now ... For the First Time in Standard 16mm. 
... Four Outstanding Films Cited by the ACADEMY 
AWARDS Available in One Superb Entertainment 
Package to All Colleges and Universities in the U.S.A. 


HAMLET 


starring Sir Laurence Olivier 
and Jean Simmons 


HENRY V 


starring Sir Laurence Olivier 
and Robert Newton 


THE RED SHOES 


TECHNICOLOR — 
starring Moira Shearer and 
Anton Walbrook 


ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN FRONT 


starring 
Lew Ayres and Louis Wolheim 








For further information, write to Dept. 
CB, FILM CLASSICS CONCERT PLAN, 
United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Avenue, 
New York 29, N.Y. 





1445 Park Avenue New York 29, N. Y. 
TELEVISION AND THEATRICAL RIGHTS RESERVED 





The Journal of Higher Education 
selects from the hundreds of 
manuscripts received each year 
those of most interest and worth 
to educators engaged in 
teaching and administration 
in colleges and universities. 
Symposia concerned with 
controversial questions appear 
from time to time. 
News notes, book reviews, and 
editorial comments are found 
in each number. 

9 issues $5.00 a year 


JOURNAL of HIGHER EDUCATION 
Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio 





SPECIAL EDUCATION FOR 
THE EXCEPTIONAL 
Three Volumes — Edited by Merle E. Frampton and Elena D. Gall 


Here is a comprehensive work dealing with every phase of special 
education for the exceptional. The clear and concise chapters and supple- 
mentary readings are written by 75 foremost specialists. For the student, 
teacher, the school administrator, the social worker, the doctor, the parent, 
and all others who wish to be well informed of the rapid advances made 
in the field, these volumes are indispensable. 

Volume I—Introduction and Probiems, 500 pp., $5.50 

Volume Il—Physically Handicapped and Special Health Problems, 

500 pp., $5.50 
Volume IIIl—Mental and Emotional Deviates and Special Problems, 
500 pp., $5.50 


DIRECTORY FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
2nd edition, 200 pp., cloth, $3.30; paper, $2.20 


It includes descriptions of more than 1000 schools and other facilities 
for the emotionally disturbed, the physically handicapped, the mentally 
retarded; also data on psychiatric and guidance clinics, and state schools. 
The names and addresses of state directors of special education, mental 
health, services for crippled children, etc., are listed. 


PORTER SARGENT PUBLISHER 
11 Beacon Street Beston 8, Mass. 


























By Outstanding 
Educators... 


THE STORY OF 
THE CHURCH 


Walter Russell Bowie 


In brilliant pageantry, the Church’s long 
story—from the time of Christ to the pres- 
ent day—moves across these pages. In this 

companion volume to his popular The Story of the Bible, Dr. Bowie 
combines his profound knowledge of theology and church history 
with the vivid use of detail. Writing chronologically and without 
denominational bias, he offers every reader a better understanding 
of his Christian heritage and its meaning for our world. Illustrated. 


$2.95 


THE LIFE AND 
TEACHINGS OF 
JESUS 


A Textbook for College Courses 


Charles M. Laymon 


A thorough study of the many aspects of Jesus’ life, ministry, and 
teachings—a fully developed, wholly objective outline for classroom 
work. It was written to meet an expressed need as defined by teach- 
ers themselves—built for their use! Among the desirable classroom 
features: questions to stimulate independent conclusions and sug- 
gested readings after each chapter; short chapters for convenience in 
assignment and clearer grasp of content; clear, easily read style; 
complete indexes; presentation of varied points of view. $3 


At ALL Bookstores Abingdon Press 

















PRIVATE LIBRARY LIQUIDATION 
30,000 VOLUMES 


Collected by the late editor of The Bookman and The American 
Review—abundant accreditation material in all fields—col- 
lector’s items—scarce works——published 1531 thru 1952. Books 
housed and shelved in New Hampshire. Classified card index 
file in New York City. 


Also for sale 


90 acre White Mt. New Hampshire Estate known as “Literary 
Paradise” —10 buildings with a fine 18-room furnished home 


with new elevator. 


Details available. Want Lists Solicited. 


H. K. Goodkind, 155 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 6-1970 








PIERCE, HEDRICK & SHERWOOD 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


FOR MORE THAN A THIRD OF A CENTURY 


Counsellors and Directors of Fund-Raising for Schools, 
Colleges and Other Institutions 


2 
We invite inquiry. 
Initial consultation and 
study without obligation. 


Charter Member American Association 
of Fund-Raising Counsel 














New HARPER Education Books ——— 











EDUCATION AT AMHERST: The New Program 


Edited by Gail Kennedy, Professor of Philosophy, and Chairman, Faculty 
Committee on Long Range Policy. “Ambherst’s new ‘curriculum’ is 
probably the most important attempt since the war to improve American 
higher education. It was also the most courageous one, and remains to this 
day the most successful experiment. Education at Amherst will give these 
ideas a chance to spread throughout the country. It is a long-needed book 
on all of American education, on the great experiment by a small college 
and on the many possible ways toward more effective higher education 
in the future."—-FRED M. HECHINGER, Education Editor, New York 
Herald Tribune. $4.00 


UNIVERSITIES AND UNIONS IN 
WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


By Jack Barbash. The discerning report of an experiment in adult educa- 
tion, specifically the education of union members, in a program conducted 
under the auspices of the Fund for Adult Education. Eight universities 
shared in the program, along with representatives of both AFL and CIO. 
As the record of a unique enterprise in university-labor cooperation, this 
constructive presentation provides invaluable source material for similar 
programs in the future. $3.00 


THE CHURCH AND THE FOUR- 
YEAR COLLEGE 
An Appraisal of Their Relation 


By Guy E. Snavely, Executive Director Emeritus, Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges. A definitive reference on the historical contribution of the 
church to higher education in the United States, with inclusive coverage 
of every four-year liberal-arts college founded under religious stimulus. 


$3.50 


THE PURPOSES OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


By Huston Smith. “From the philosophical point of view, (this book) 
represents the most advanced result of the cooperation of an open and 
trained mind with a devoted faculty that I know of, not excluding the 
often quoted Harvard Report on General Education in a Free Society.” 
—ROBERT ULICH, Harvard University. $3.50 


ACCENT ON TEACHING 


Experiments in General Education 


Edited by Sidney J. French. “Certainly every college instructor will find 
in one or more chapters of this volume something which will encourage 
him to look to his own teaching.”—Teachers College Record. $4.75 


At your bookstore or from 


=———w49 E. 33rd St. HARPER & BROTHERS N. Y. 165500 
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SUCCESS 
IN 
COLLEGE FUND-RAISING 


To the college or university with a fund-raising 
problem, Ketchum, Inc. offers a thoroughly 
trained staff with broad experience in institu- 
tional finance—and a 36-year record of success. 


Consultation without obligation 
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KETCHUM, INC, 


Campaign Direction 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
CARLTON G. KETCHUM, President * NORMAN MAC LEOD, Executive Vice President 
MC CLEAN WORK, Vice President « 4. L. orLes, Eastern Manager 


Member American Association of Fund-Raising Counsel 











THE TUITION PLAN 


The Tuition Plan was founded in 1938 to pro- 
vide a method by which approved schools and 
colleges can make monthly payments available to 
al) their students and still receive their fees in 
full before the beginning of each term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enrollments and 
materially reduces operating costs. 


Full information will be sent to schools and 
colleges promptly upon request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Avenue 











Greater Purchasing Power 


- > during retirement years 





That's the purpose of the new TIAA-CREF 
combined annuity plan. 


The unique CREF variable annuity is based 
upon common stocks; it will pay more annuity 
dollars when common stock prices and earnings 
are high—usually, when the cost of living is 
high. The accompanying TIAA annuity pays a 
level number of dollars regardless of economic 
trends—giving greater purchasing power when 
the cost of living is low. 


This balanced system tends to hedge 
against both inflation and deflation. 


Any employee of a college or university is eli- 
gible. Write for details; we employ no agents. 





TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 











TAMBLYN AND BROWN, INC. 


— Established 1920 — 


Thirty-five years of public relations and 
fund-raising counsel to America’s most 
distinguished universities, colleges 
and private schools 


6 East 45th Street 
New York 17, New York 


(Charter Member American Association of 
Fund Raising Counsel) 











The American Association 
of 


BULLETIN University Professors 


An EpvucaTionaL JOURNAL by teachers and investigators, 
presenting articles and reports of concern to all who are 
interested in or are a part of our institutions of higher 
learning. Current subjects: higher education and national 
security; educational programs and policies; faculty-ad- 
ministration relations; freedom of inquiry and expression ; 
economic status of the profession ; tenure; the evaluation of 
faculty services ; professional ethics. 


Published quarterly: Spring (March), Summer (June), 
Autumn (September), and Winter (December). 


Circulation 43,500 
Subscription $3.00 a year 


American Association of University Professors 


1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 























FACULTY MEMBERS: 


save $2 to $7 per thousand 
on your life insurance 


If you're on the faculty of a school or college 
that was founded with a church affiliation, you 
qualify for Ministers Life and Casualty Union’s 
low cost life insurance . . . so why pay more 
elsewhere? 
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An amazing Double Protection Plan set up by MLCU 
gives you twice as much coverage at less than half the 
proportionate additional cost. For example: An individ- 
ual at age 35 pays $55.43 annually for an MLCU Ordi- 
nary Life Policy. By paying only $18.00 more per year 
he can double the protection to $5000. This plan has a 
specal first year low rate of only $55.43. After that, 
rates are only $73.43 per year. 

Premiums are lower with MLCU plans because you, 
as a faculty member, are considered a “preferred risk” 
and therefore entitled to lower rates. MLCU offers 
insurance only in special categories. Additional savings 
are possible because MLCU sells insurance by mail only, 
eliminating agency and commission expenses. All these 
savings permit MLCU to give you a $6000 policy at the 
same cost other companies charge for a $5000 policy. 

Get the complete story on MLCU’s life and casualty 
insurance programs by simply filling out the coupon 
below, You'll receive easy-to-digest literature about 
MLCU and its various low cost insurance plans . 
and remember, no salesman will call on you . . . there’s 
no obligation. 


\. es feet 


Sold Only 
by Mail Legal Reserve—Non Assessable 


MINISTERS LIFE & CASUALTY UNION ‘istccsrcic icici 


In Canada: 30 Bloor Street W., Toronto 5, Ontario 
Please send me life insurance information(] Accident, health, hospital insurance data [) 


BOG GD ccccnsceudaces School or College .........-.+.4. PIT PTE CEE 
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Why don’t you talk to the men at 
Cumerford about raising the money? 


For years, this new dormitory was only a dream'—but now it has almost been 
realized. 

The men at Cumerford helped this dream come true. As a leading fund 
raising organization in the college and university field. Cumerford men have 
solved fund raising problems on many a campus. 

If fund raising is on your mind, why don’t you talk to the men at Cumer- 
ford? There is no obligation—no cost involved in a consultation—and you 
may be sure that Cumerford’s recommendations will be sincere and objective. 


Development is in every college or university man’s thoughts nowadays. 
Money is the key. Why don’t you ask the men at Cumerford about raising the 
money? A letter or telephone call will bring a consultant to your office. 
Cumerford, Incorporated, 912 Baltimore, Kansas City 5, Missouri. Telephone 
BAltimore 4686. 
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